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MAY METHODS REDUCE COSTS AND 


IRON OUT KINKS 


This ls What May Company Did 


1 Installed wage incentive and cost control sys- 
tems throughout the entire plant. 


2 Synchronized general manufacturing operations 

to eliminate waste space, time and motion. 
Applied modern and more efficient mechanical 
adaptations. 


May Methods Can Do for You What They Have Done for Hundreds of Others 


IN PRODUCTION 


. . - and These Are the Results 


1 Actual reduction in pay roll exceeded our 
estimate by approximately 10%. 


Number of units produced per machine sub- 

stantially increased . . . thus adding materially 
to plant output without enlarging or expanding 
equipment. 
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Office for Details Today, Or Use Quickmail Coupon No. 9 
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Read how Kardex turns ONE Customer into FOUR 


Va needn't look far for new business 
when Kardex is on the job. The man 
who has a safe deposit box is a good Trust 
Department prospect; the substantial 
savings account is a prospect for the Trust 
Department or a safety deposit box. If 
Depositor Jones—or any other customer— 
is a prospect for additional banking serv- 
ice, this handy Central Information File 
will tip you off. 


QUICKER FACTS ON CUSTOMERS. By 
bringing scattered, disorganized customer 







OK. if4 from Remington Rand 


facts together in one compact file, you 
simplify the answering of questions that 
arise every day—names and addresses, 
phone numbers, credit ratings, summary 
of previous transactions. You can find any 
or all of these facts in a matter of seconds 
on any given account any time you want. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF. Besides enabling you 
to keep an eye on your best 
yrospects for new business, the 
fie Central Information 
File cuts clerical costs too. Gives 








QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 6 


COMPLETE DETAILS OF THE 


KARDEX CENTRAL INFORMATION FILE SYSTEM 


you speedy, error-proof filing for less 
money than you're paying now. Let us 
show you how soon it will pay for itself! 
Phone the Remington Rand office in your 
city or, if you prefer, simply mail the cou- 
pon for complete details. Remember, you 
are under absolutely no obligation. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Send 


for 
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Serena no stopping to hunt for a 

key when you use an Underwood 

Sundstrand. No eye-wandering or 

ee ae . 4368 CHECKS PER HOUR 

head-swinging to invite error or in- Miss Roberta Taylor, employed by interna- 
duce fatigue. With only 10 numeral . tionally-known mail order house, demon- 
k h . : strates the high speed of her Underwood 
eys to operate, fouc -figuring 1S a Spadenand by ities and, adding heal 
y checks as part o er regular run of the 
natural development. day's work, at the rate of 4,368 per hour. 
The Underwood Sundstrand Note that she watches the work instead of 


writes figures on the tape, adds and a 
subtracts, 15% to 25% faster. A new 

exclusive 3-Point Control feature 

provides amazing figuring short cuts, 

in division and multiplication . . . 

allows three keys to perform six im- 

portant operations. 

Let us demonstrate the new Under- 
wood Sundstrand on your own work, 
in your own office, using your own 
operator. We believe you will find it 
to be 15% to 25% faster. There is a 
manually or electrically operated 
model for every figuring purpose. 
Why not get in touch with our near- 
est Branch office today ? Every Under- 
wood Sundstrand machine is backed 
by nation - wide, company - owned 
service facilities. 





Adding Machine Division ; Copyright, 1937, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. = 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY 


Adding Machines... Typewriters... Accounting \ > ' 
Machines... Carbon Paper, Ribbons ‘ ~ , 
and other Supplies S Z 


One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Memo To A Busy Cashier 


With commendable candor, 
a busy cashier told us the 
other day that he simply 
couldn't find time to read 
everything that came to his 
desk. “It used to disturb 
me,” he said, “because I 
knew I was missing much 
worthwhile information that 
should have been relayed to 
other officers. But since you 
started the monthly ‘reading 
list’ on the Contents Page, I 
read the articles most im- 
portant to me and then pass 
the magazine along, confi- 
dent that each officer will 
locate and read those most 
——_ to him.” 
he only further suggestion 
we could make was that three 
additional subscriptions would 
give more officers immediate 
access to the articles. He 
countered by making it five 
subscriptions, at the group 
rate. So now everybody is 
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Like A MachineShop 


It Is Not Necessary That Your Bank Be Like This. Because 
You Can Safely Move The Books To Another Room If You 
Connect The Tellers and Bookkeepers With Telautographs!! 
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Will Provide Handwritten Transmission Of Tellers’ Inquiries and 
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The Home-Building Industry 


Out of his constant study of building, the author gives 
some important basic facts that are most helpful 
in estimating the future demand for real estate loans. 


HE expression, ‘‘ Home-build- 
ing eosts are too high,”’ is 


heard more frequently today 
than in recent years. Let us examine 
the situation to see whether costs are 
too high, and what effect they will 
have on our recently sprouted build- 
ing eyele. 

Home building, long hailed as a 
major key to recovery and returning 
prosperity, today feels its first de- 
eeleration in a continuous upward 
mareh that began early in 1935. 
High building costs are said to be 
the cause. What effect will present 
eosts have on future volume? In 
order to answer this question it is 
necessary to study the situation more 
closely than can be done by general- 
izing about national statistical ree- 
ords. 


Examination of the accompanying 
building-volume chart indicates a 
satisfactory increase during April, 
May and June, 1937, over the same 
quarter a year ago, yet reports from 
within the industry say that busi- 
ness is being lost because of high 
costs. Prices have risen, to be sure, 
and the present reaction is a per- 
fectly natural development, identi- 
eal to the effect of profit-taking in a 
rising stock market. 

It should be remembered that the 
prices paid for new homes during 
the period from the low point of the 


By LYMAN M. FORBES 


Market Research Director, 
“American Builder”, Chicago 





Too many big saws have been 
idle, but increasing demand for 
homes will start them again. 
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depression in 1933, up to the latter 
part of 1936 were not typical. Peo- 
ple who bought homes during this 
period are like those courageous and 
fortunate individuals who bought 
sound stocks during the same years. 


Residential building costs nor- 
mally divide approximately fifty- 
fifty between materials and labor. 
Normal wage scales were not in effect 
during the depression. Union and 
non-union men were glad to take 
work in the form of sub-contracts 
that might assure a living wage, 
with little regard for local wage 


scales. The market was flooded with 
foreclosed buildings. Rents and 
marriage rates were at low ebb. 


Families doubled up. Materials and 
equipment could be bought for what 
a buyer would pay. Existing build- 
ings brought in little more than 
enough to pay taxes and mainte- 
nance. If costs alone determined 
building volume, we should have 
seen a boom during this period. 


The very natural effect of in- 
creased volume was to eliminate 
give-away prices of materials and 
labor. Costs gradually approached 
a more normal level. During the 
final three months of 1936 the indus- 
try began to be disturbed by rising 
costs. Inventory buying stimulated 
advances in building materials. 


During the first half of 1937 new 































and higher wage scales went into 
effect. Material costs continued to 
rise. Many of these inescapable ad- 
vances occurred during the course 
of construction of buildings on 
which prices had been fixed by con- 
tracts. Uncertainty as to the future 
affected estimates and bids of con- 
tractor-builders, and a reaction set 
in. Present building costs are higher 
than the depression lows, yet when 
all factors are considered, present 
eosts are not high when compared to 
1926 and 1929 figures. 

Speaking on a basis of national 
averages, it is predicted that present 
prices will soon stabilize. Home 
building costs will go higher than 
they are today. Home building 
volume will continue to increase. 

The factors that influence build- 
ing volume can be best understood 
by breaking down nation-wide fig- 
ures into localized units, and by 
considering conditions in_ single 
communities. Home building is not 
a national industry in the same sense 
that production of steel or automo- 
biles is national. Building is made 
up of many widely-scattered local 
units, each practically complete in 
itself. Each unit operates in its 
community, or over a_ relatively 
small area. Local conditions deter- 
mine prices and the amount of busi- 
ness done. Labor disturbances 
usually are localized, and the indus- 
try has no bottle-necks, the blocking 
of which might force a complete 
nation-wide shut-down. 
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Every year, the mar- 
riage bureaus create a 
new batch of prospects 
for the building indus- 
try. Every new family 
unit requires, sooner 
or later, a new home 
unit. How soon that 
home will be built de- 
pends upon the finan- 
cial status of the 
family, the general 
business conditions in 
the community, and— 
probably most impor- 
tant—the current rent- 
als on rentable quar- 
ters of the type desired 
by the family. When 
rents exceed building 
costs, building volume 
goes up. 


The localized nature of the build- 
ing industry can be demonstrated 
in a number of ways. Take prices 
for example. There is no such thing 
as a standardized price for an iden- 
tical house that can be applied over 
the entire country. In the first place, 
the ‘‘identical’’ house is built dif- 
ferently in different communities. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board prepares figures each month 
showing the cost of an identical six- 
room house of 24,000 cubic feet 
volume in representative cities of its 
operating districts. The following 
table shows current variations in 





Four Points On 
Home Building 


1 Apparently, building costs, 
size of community, and its loca- 
tion do not, alone, determine 
building volume. 


2 Demand for homes is flex- 
ible and is influenced adversely 
by such factors as: doubling up of 
families, removals to less desir- 
able quarters, low marriage rate, 
low industrial income, and low 
rents. 


3 Perhaps rents influence new 
building more than any other fac- 
tor. 


4 There is a pent-up natural 
demand for 1,500,000 new homes. 





various cities and sections of the 
country : 


F. H. L. B. Districts, Total Building Cost 


States and Cities May, May, 
No. 3—Pittsburgh: 1937 1937 
Delaware: 

Wilmington $ 5,737 $ 5,290 
Pennsylvania: 

MASrisbUfe 2.05560 6,186 5,439 

Philadelphia ....... 5,944 4,870 

PINE ssincacae 6,730 5,405 
West Virginia: 

oo rere rere 5,957 5,477 
No. 5—Cinceinnati: 
Kentucky: 

ee 5,887 5,120 

(Fo errr 6,111 5,326 
Ohio: 

Cincinnati ......... 6,321 5,827 

i errr 6,756 6,147 

i Ree 6,352 5,529 
Tennessee: 

Po ear 5,704 5,120 

eT ree 5,421 5,089 
No. 9—Little Rock: 
Arkansas: 

Little Rock ........ 5,285 5,215 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans ....... 5,911 5,075 

Shreveport 5,961 
Mississippi: 

oO eee ie te 5,849 5,333 
New Mexico: 

Albuquerque ....... 6,358 5,625 
Texas: 

CO ere rrr ee 6,143 5,618 

eee 6,391 5,933 

San Antonio ....... 6,284 5,532 
No. 12—Los Angeles: 
Arizona: 

PRUGER Sa ceccscees 6,742 6,112 
California: 

Los Angeles ....... 6,015 5,239 

8 eee ee 6,141 5,381 

San Francisco ..... 6,407 6,017 


Study of building volume in com- 
munities where costs are highest and 
lowest again demonstrates the ap- 
parent lack of relation between costs 
and volume. Towns where costs are 
lowest are not necessarily the most 
active. There is plenty of building 
in some of the high-cost areas. We 
must, therefore, look elsewhere for 
the factors that determine volume. 

Some of the most active building 
in large cities during the first six 
months of this year was in Miami, 
Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., and 
Metropolitan New York, four unre- 
lated and separate communities. 
While the largest number of new 
homes were built in big cities, they 
are not the most active building 
spots, because this activity should be 
measured. in relation to population. 
The following table shows a break- 
down of residential building by 
population groups, and the number 
of new homes provided for each 
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Summary Of Construction In 49 Per Cent Of U. S.—1936 


Analysis of Building Permits Showing Residential and Non-Residential Classifications, including Per Capita 
Expenditures in 1,689 Cities, by size of City—U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 








Total Construction 
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New Residential Buildings 














Number Population Ratio of 
Population Group of (Census Families families pro- 
Cities of Estimated Expenditure Estimated Expenditure Provided vided for per 
1930) Valuation per Capita Valuation per Capita for 10,000 
population 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
A eres fre ry eee 1,689 60,584,171 1,543,675,000 25. 725,514,843 11.97 176,838 29.2 
II, 6 cb ceracdccccexvesss 14 21,315,411 544,484,150 25.54 274,257,861 12.86 67,486 31.7 
100,000 and under 500,000 pve ieee 79 15,010,325 342,059,701 22.79 143,421,12< 9.56 35,451 23.6 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 100 | 6,495,615 143,026,485 22.02 57,659,266 8.88 13,878 | 21.4 
25,000 and under 50,000 a Pee 171 } 6,00/ ,03% 140,077,650 23.32 56,570,438 9.42 13,930 23.2 
10,000 and under 25,000............. 483 7,376,328 191,608,670 25.98 97,738,87€ 13.25 23,760 32.2 
5,000 and under 10,000....: Fal x ena 391 2,736,890 112,322,894 41.04 66,966, 10¢ 24.47 14,966 54.7 
2,500 and under 5,000. .... ea eee 451 1,642,564 70,095,550 42.67 28,901 ,17¢ 17.59 7,367 | 44.9 


























10,006 population during 1936: 

Note that the average for 1,689 
communities is 29.2 new homes per 
10,000 population. Cities of 50,000 
to 100,000 population provided 21.4 
homes* per 10,000 people and were 
overshadowed by towns of 5,000 to 
10,000 population, where 54.7 new 
homes were erected for each 10,000 
people. A measure of dollar volume 
shows that the smallest towns spent 
$42.67 per resident for new homes, 
against $25.54 per person in cities of 
500,000 and over population. Thus 
we see that the best home-building 
markets are in smaller towns, where 
there is less fluctuation in costs and 
volume. The present reaction is 
more pronounced in big cities than 
in towns and villages. Further 
analysis of building activity by pop- 
ulation groups reveals that the most 
active building in towns of 5,000 to 
10,000 population is in suburban 
communities, rather than isolated 
towns of the same size. 


Building costs, size of a community, 
and its location apparently do not 
determine building volume. Where 
Should one look for the answer? 
Perhaps it can be found by consid- 
ering a single community. Let us 
select an industrial city of 25,000 to 
50,000 population. In 1933 this com- 
munity undoubtedly reported a 
higher percentage of residential 
vacancies than could be accounted 
for by population losses through re- 
movals to farms or to other cities. 
Today the same city probably has 
need for new homes considerably in 
excess of its slight gain in indus- 
trial population during the past 
year. 

Demand for homes is flexible. The 


foregoing variation is accounted for 
by a number of factors other than 
building costs: doubling up of 
families, removals to less desirable 
quarters, low marriage rate, low in- 
dustrial income, and low rents. The 
last item is important, because when 
income on residential units is low, 
new building is unprofitable. A 
survey of vacancies, foreclosures, 
industrial incomes, the trend of resi- 
dential rents will determine the local 
potential market for new homes, and 
will influence their cost. Such a 
survey may reveal some interesting 
situations. Cost of new houses may 
be too high in a community today, 
yet six months or a year later new 





homes will be built there, 
eosts have not changed. The dif- 
ference lies in residential rents. 
When rents advance to a_ point 
where new building becomes profit- 
able, either as income property, or 
as an escape from paying rent, new 
homes will be built regardless of 
whether local building costs are high 
or low when compared with prices 
in other parts of the country. 

It is illogical to say that present 
costs are high without establishing a 
basis of measurement. Compare the 
$7,500 house of today with a house 
of the same price built in 1926 or 
1929. Compare land costs, taxes, 
financing charges, construction, ar- 
chitecture, size of lot, location, and 


although 


= i | hk New conveniences. It will be found that 
et OF mero aes the home owner gets considerably 
- 37 Eastern States more house today for his money than 
see Ser yeee he did in 1926 or 1929. Persons in- 
105) terested in stimulating home-build- 
100} ; 






































ing in a community will find actual 
comparisons of present home values 
with those of ten or fifteen years ago 


! a very practical and effective way to 
ool act 4 T Yaa demonstrate the advantages of build- 
shape |X | ‘\ ing now. 
o Ns osQeotuag Ss \¢ This country normally required 
s a, | yr iy ‘%. }) | approximately 500,000 new homes 
Sn ay Ty Ty each year to take care of new fam- 

Co Nit ilies and replacements. The decline 
% soft bac Se gh ' 


in residential building began in 
1928, three years before the stock 


—{f.4}_a. market crash, and moved downward 
des | Paks for ten years, almost without inter- 
| Te | | ruption. During that decade there 
| gen \*y were years when the number of 

—° x test houses eliminated by fires, obsoles- 

Be ie AN . J cence, and old age, actually exceeded 

sr-f | “Ts | new building. ee | 

abou PE A OT, Re The present building cycle is 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May uly Aug, Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Jan. (Continued on page 544) 
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The Basis For Bank Taxation 


Probably most bankers feel that banks are unfairly taxed, but have not 
known what to do about it. The author has spent a long time in research 
studies on taxation by both the state and national governments, and in 
this first article, gives us the benefit of his understanding of the basic tax 
principles. Other phases of the subject will be discussed in coming articles. 


HILE bank taxation may 
W seem like a complicated sub- 

ject, there are certain gen- 
eral rules applying to all banks and 
trust companies. Some are based on 
court decisions, but for the most 
part, the famous Section on 5219 of 
the United States Revised Statutes 
controls the entire system of bank 
taxation in the United States. 

Theoretically, each state acts in- 
dependently of all the others and 
frames its tax laws to suit its own 
needs, free from any direct control 
by the federal government. As a 
matter of fact, the power of the 
various states to tax banks has been 
extremely limited by Congress for 
the past 73 years. This can be ex- 
plained best by reviewing briefly the 
history and purpose of the national 
banking system. 

Our present system of national 
banks was established in 1863, 
chiefly for the purpose of bolstering 
the credit of the United States dur- 
ing the Civil War. At that time, 
there was no firmly established 
United States currency, and state 
banks as well as other private cor- 
porations chartered by the states 
were issuing ‘‘banknotes’’, ‘‘serip’’, 
and various other promises to pay, 
mostly of uncertain value. 

In order to put an end to this, 
Congress passed the National Bank- 
ing Act of 1863; each ‘‘association’’ 
formed under the act was required 
to purchase government bonds equal 
in amount to one-third of the paid- 
in capital stock. These bonds were 
deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States and held as security 
for notes to be issued and circulated 
by the banks as legal tender. A 
heavy tax on state banks circulating 
notes also was levied—which even- 
tually drove them out of existence. 

Naturally, many of the states had 
no liking for the new banking sys- 
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By L. R. BLOOMENTHAL 


Attorney at Law, Chicago, Ill. 


tem, so Congress, feeling the states 
would be more friendly if they de- 
rived some tax revenue from the 
banks, modified the law to provide 
for the taxation of the shares of 
capital stock and also the real estate 
owned by national banks. From 
time to time, this law has been 
further amended and enlarged until 
now there are four separate and dis- 
tinct methods for states to tax na- 
tional banks. 

When Congress first made na- 
tional banks taxable in 1864, certain 
limitations were imposed on the 
states’ taxing power. The chief pur- 
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Why Banks Are 
Taxed 


Recent discussions with officers of 
taxing bodies, and with politicians, 
lead the editors to believe that banks 
are commonly considered as an easy 
source of tax income. Bankers 
seldom protest the taxes being 
levied, and the public seems to 
approve the placing of additional 
tax burdens on these corporations. 
The matter of fairness is not often 
mentioned in discussion on the sub- 
ject by taxing officers. 

For these reasons, Mr. Bloomen- 
thal’s series of articles, of which this 
is the first, are unusually important. 
It is the sincere hope of the editors 
that with the knowledge these 
articles contain, legislative com- 
mittees of state bankers’ associa- 
tions and of the American Bankers 
Association will be able to bring 
about a more fair levy on banking 
institutions. 


$ 





pose of these restrictions was to pro- 
tect the new banks against unfair 
treatment in states which were def- 
initely hostile toward them. How- 
ever, the actual result was somewhat 
different than anticipated, since it 
was eventually found that the only 
way a state could comply strictly 
with Section 5219 was to tax all 
banks and trust companies char- 
tered by the state government in 
exactly the same way as national 
banks. 

Some of the existing laws on bank 
taxation are better than the previous 
ones, but all of them are in need of 
considerable improvement. How- 
ever, such improvements cannot 
materialize without positive action 
by bankers and banking associations. 

The most important features of 
bank taxation can be shown by (1) 
a general survey of present methods, 
and (2) an analysis and a summary 
of the manner in which banks, trust 
companies, and other financial insti- 
tutions are taxed in each of the 48 
states. 

The first law authorizing taxation 
of national banks permitted the 
states to tax only the real estate and 
shares of capital stock. This law re- 
mained unchanged until 1923, when 
two other methods were provided; 
(a) Dividends from bank shares 
could be included in taxing the per- 
sonal income of shareholders; or 
(b) the net income of the banks 
themselves could be taxed. 

The fourth method was provided 
in 1926 by a further amendment of 
Section 5219. Now, the states may, 
if they choose, levy an excise or 
franchise tax on national banks, 
measured by or according to their 
net income from all sources. 

Any state imposing such an excise 
tax also may tax dividends from 
bank shares as a part of the personal 
income of shareholders, but can do 
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so only if dividends from all other 
corporations are taxed in the same 
way. 

The summary in Table 1 presents 
the highlights of national bank tax- 
ation. 


Share Tax 


Shares of stock in national banks 
have been taxable ever since 1864. 
In fact, the wording of Section 5219 
on this point has been changed only 
twice in its entire history. 

The original statute provided that 
shares were to be taxed only at the 
location of the bank. This was 
changed in 1868 so as to permit 
shares owned by residents of the 
state to be taxed at their place of 
residence. 

As the law now stands, only the 
shares owned by non-residents must 
be taxed at the bank. However, for 
all practical purposes, the residence 
of the shareholder makes no differ- 
ence today, since all states now re- 
quire the banks to pay taxes as the 
agent of their shareholders. 

When Congress first permitted the 
states to tax national banks in 1864, 
certain limitations were placed on 
the rate of tax: (a) The rate could 
not be greater than that ‘‘assessed 
upon other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens of such 
states’’; nor (b) was it to be greater 
than the rate ‘‘upon the shares of 
any of the banks organized under 
the authority of the state***’’ in 
which such national bank was 
located. 

Had this second limitation re- 
mained in the statute, a great deal 
of litigation and confusion could 
have been avoided in later years. 
However, either accidentally or de- 
liberately, this restriction was 
omitted from the statute when it 
was amended in 1868. From that 
time on until 1923, the only limita- 
tion on state taxation of national 
bank shares was that they could not 
be assessed at a greater rate than 
that imposed upon ‘‘other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of the state.’’ 

The exact meaning of ‘‘other 
moneyed capital’’ was not clear from 
the wording of the statute. Even 
though it has been repeatedly de- 
fined by the courts, there still is no 
definition covering every possible 
meaning. 


Because ‘‘other moneyed capital’’ 





originally referred to state bank 
stocks, both the courts and local tax- 
ing authorities took it for granted 
that this meaning had not been 
changed. About 20 years later, in 
1885, several cases involving this 


point reached the Supreme Court 
and were decided in a most unex- 
pected fashion. In the case of Boyer, 
(1885) 113 US 689, 5 S. Ct. 706, the 
court held that Section 5219 re- 
quired equal taxation of ‘‘other 


Table 1. Methods Of State Taxation Of National 
Banks Provided By 
Sec. 5219. Rev. Stats.; Tit. 12, U. S. C. A. Sec. 548 
EACH METHOD IS EXCLUSIVE OF THE OTHERS 








Taxable Basis 

Property ~—e 

States may tax real 
-estate of the banks ac- 
cording to its value, as 
other real property is 
taxed. 


REAL 
ESTATE 


SHARES 


property of the holder on 
basis of valuation. 
Limitations are imposed 
on the rate of taxation 
and the taxation of non- 
resident shareholders. 


DIVIDENDS 


shares of national bank 
stock may be included in 
the taxable income of the 
owner or holder thereof. 


NET INCOME 
banks may be taxed sub- 


iect to a statutory limita- 


tion on the rate. Court 
decisions have limited the 
sources from which in- 
come may be taxed. 


EXCISE OR 


FRANCHISE tax may be levied on na- 


tional banks according to 
or measured by their net 
income from all sources. 
By court decisions, in- 
come from tax exempt 
securities may be included. 
The additional taxation 
_ of dividends as part of the 
personal income of share- 
holders is permitted under 

' certain conditions. 


ADDITIONAL 
TAX ON 
DIVIDENDS 


Shares may be taxed as 


Dividends derived from 


Net income of national 


An excise or franchise 


Limitations 


1 Rate. The tax imposed cannot be at a 


greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of the state coming into competition 
with the business of national banks. 

Personal investments by private individu- 
als in bonds, notes, or other evidences of 
indebtedness are not considered ‘moneyed 
capital” if they are not engaged in the bank- 
ing or investment business competing with 
national banks. 

2 Non-residents. Shares owned by non- 
residents are taxable only in state or taxing 
district where bank is located. Bank acts 
as agents for payment of tax on shares owned 
by non-residents. 


The rate of tax may not be greater than 


that asse upon income from other 


moneyed capital. 


1 Rate. The rate shall not be higher than 
that assessed upon other financial corpora- 
tions; nor higher than the highest rate 
assessed upon mercantile, manufacturing, 
and business corporations doing business 
within its limits. 

2 Taxable Income. By court decisions 
based on wording of the statute, income 
from tax-empt securities may not be in- 
cluded in “taxable income. 


The rate shall not be higher than that 
assessed upon other financial corporations; 
nor higher than the highest of the rates 
assessed upon mercantile, manufacturing, 
and business corporations doing business 
within the state. 


Any state imposing a franchise or excise tax on financial, mercantile, 
manufacturing, and business corporations, both domestic ‘and foreign, 
measured by or according to net income and which also has an individual 


income tax, may include dividends from national banks in the taxable 
income of individuals on condition that it also include dividends from 


domestic corporations. 


Dividends from national banks located in other states may likewise 
be included in taxable incomes if dividends from foreign corporations 


also are included. 


However, the rate on national bank dividends cannot be any higher 
than that on dividends from such other corporations. 
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moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividual citizens’’ no matter how 
invested, whether in bank shares or 
in mortgages and promissory notes. 

In that case, the Pennsylvania 
bank tax law was declared invalid 
because mortgages on which a small 
registration fee was paid were ex- 
empted from local property taxes, 
as were the shares of corporations 
paying taxes to the State of Penn- 
sylvania. However, the court indi- 
eated that a bank tax law would not 
be invalid unless a ‘‘very material’’ 
or substantial amount of other 
moneyed capital was exempt from 
taxation or was taxed at a lower 
rate. 

This case started a dispute that 
has not ended. 


A short time after the Boyer case, 
the famous lawsuit of Mercantile 
National Bank vs. the Mayor of New 
York (1887) 121 US 138, declared 
that life insurance companies and 
ordinary business corporations could 
be taxed differently than national 
banks or could be entirely exempted 
without affecting bank taxation. 
This time, the definition of ‘‘other 
moneyed capital’’ was somewhat 
broader. The court included shares 
of stock or other interests in busi- 
nesses using their capital as money 
to make profits; that is, by loaning 
or investing it instead of purchas- 
ing goods for sale or buying ma- 
chinery for manufacturing merchan- 
dise. The court included also 
‘*money in the hands of individuals 
***invested in loans or securities for 
the payment of money, either as an 
investment of a permanent. charac- 
ter or temporarily with a view to 
sale or repayment and _ reinvest- 
ment.”’ 


Although the language used by 
the Supreme Court was vague, it 
was the best statement of the rule 
until the famous Richmond Case 
was decided in 1921. In the mean- 
time, a group of cases decided that 
the stocks of railroad, mining, indus- 
trial, and insurance companies were 
not taxable as ‘‘other moneyed eapi- 
tal.’’ 

Then, this same exemption was 
applied to the assets and deposits of 
mutual savings banks, building and 
loan associations and to gas, tele- 
phone, wharf and other public util- 
ities companies. In short, the scope 
of ‘‘other moneyed ecapital’’ was be- 
ing narrowed more and more until 
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finally some of the courts returned 
to the old theory that only invest- 
ments in the shares of stock in bank- 
ing organizations were included. 

In 1921, however, the Supreme 
Court restated its original idea and 
once again placed private invest- 
ments in the class of ‘‘ other moneyed 
eapital.”’ This rule was made in 
the case of Merchants National 
Bank of Richmond vs. City of Rich- 
mond (1921) 256 US 635, 41 S. Ct. 
419. It was admitted that bank 
shares were taxed more than ‘‘other 
moneyed ecapital.’’ National Bank 
shares worth approximately $8,000,- 
000 and state bank shares worth 


Table 2. Method Of Taxing Both 
State And National Banks 
Used In Each State 


(Taxes and fees paid only by state banks 
are not shown here.) 

No state taxes shareholders on their in- 
come from bank stocks, and no state 
taxes banks on their net income. 


Excise or fran- 
chise measured by 
or according to 
net income 


Alabama... . 4 
Arizona...... 
Arkansas. . 
California. . X 
Colorado..... 
Connecticut... . X 
Delaware.... 
Florida....... 
Georgia...... 
eee X 
Illinois. ...... 
Indiana... . 
ae 
Kansas..... 
Kentucky... 
Louisiana.... . 
Maine....... 
Maryland... . 
Massachusetts. . X 
Michigan.... . 
Minnesota. . . 
Mississippi... . 
Missouri..... . 
Montana..... 
Nebraska.... . 
Nevada...... 
N. Hampshire. . 
New Jersey. 
New Mexico. . 
New York.... X 
No. Carolina. . 
No. Dakota.... 
ae 
Oklahoma... . xX 
Oregon. ...... X 
Pennsylvania.. 
R. Island... .. 
S. Carolina. . 
S. Dakota... 
Tennessee. . 

: ae 
CS ee 
Vermont..... 
Virginia. ..... 
Washington... 
W. Virginia... . 
Wisconsin... .. 
Wyoming...... xX 


Ad valorem 


STATE tax on shares 
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DADA 
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$16,000,000 were taxed at $1.40 on 
each $100 of valuation, while notes, 
bonds, mortgages and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness worth $6,- 
250,000 and competing with national 
banks in the loan market were taxed 
only at 95 cents per $100. In its 
opinion, the Court referred to the 
old Mercantile National Bank Case 
and ruled that ‘‘other moneyed 
eapital’’ includes not only invest- 
ments in shares of bank stock which 
eompete directly with national 
banks, but also investments in secu- 
rities that represent money at in- 
terest, and all other evidences of 
indebtedness, such as mortgages, 
notes, trade acceptances, and so on. 

If such investments compete with 
the business of national banks, they 
must be taxed at the same rate as 
bank shares, regardless of whether 
they are intended to be permanent 
holdings or are purchased as tem- 
porary investments with a view to 
resale and reinvestment of the pro- 
ceeds. 


Effect Of Richmond Case 


Although it was based squarely on 
previous rulings, the Richmond de- 
cision was a complete surprise to 
many states which had revised their 
tax systems on the theory that only 
investments in shares of state banks 
were ‘‘other moneyed capital.’’ 

While the statute on bank taxation 
had remained practically unchanged 
since 1864, business conditions 
throughout the country had under- 
gone tremendous changes. In 1868, 
real estate and tangible personal 
property, such as cattle, horses and 
farming equipment, were the chief 
forms of wealth. With the growth of 
an industrial era, other forms of 
wealth gradually became more im- 
portant. 

After the turn of the century, 
stocks and bonds representing an in- 
terest in large business enterprises 
formed a much greater part of the 
national wealth than did the earlier 
types of personal property. The 
same tax rates were applied to stocks 
and bonds as to real estate, and very 
often, the tax was higher than the 
interest or dividends received from 
the investment itself. 

It was much easier to conceal a 
mortgage bond or share of corporate 
stock from the assessor than it was 
to hide a threshing machine or a 
herd of livestock. This combination 
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of high tax rates and ease of con- 
ecealment made most forms of ‘‘in- 
tangible’’ property virtually tax- 
exempt. By 1921, in an attempt to 
correct this unfair condition, 15 
states had adopted a ‘‘classified’’ 
property tax system. The general 
idea was to impose a low rate on in- 
tangibles and then to compel the 
registration of mortgages and the 
listing of stocks and bonds so that 
they might not escape the payment 
of taxes. 

Some of the states taxed moneys 
and eredits at a low rate, including 
bank deposits and all notes, bonds, 
and other similar written evidences 
of money due. At the same time, 
however, they retained a high rate 
on bank shares, knowing that the 
banks could be compelled to pay it 
out of earnings as the agents of 
their shareholders. 

After the Richmond decision in 
1921, it was apparent that classified 
property tax laws violated Section 
5219, and that they constituted an 
unlawful discrimination in favor of 
other moneyed capital competing 
with the business of national banks. 
Consequently, these 15 states were 
forced to make a choice between 
raising the rate on intangibles or 
lowering the bank tax to the intan- 
gible’s rate. 

Neither choice was very satisfac- 
tory since the low rate on intan- 
gibles was bringing in large revenues 
which would be immediately reduced 
if the bank shares rate were applied 
to them, while almost as much 
revenue would be lost if the rate on 
shares was reduced to a low figure. 

Several other states had substi- 
tuted income taxes for the general 
property tax on mortgages, notes, 
and so on, but had been forced to 
retain the former tax on bank shares 
because there was no provision in 
Section 5219 at that time for a tax 
on the incomes of national banks. 


The Richmond decision affected 
these states also, because taxing 
mortgages and other competing 





capital on an income basis while 
assessing bank shares on their value 
was the most obvious sort of diserim- 
ination. In one ease, the tax per 
$1,000 of income might be $3 to $5, 
while the rate on bank shares, taxed 
according to their valuation, might 
range from $30 to $60 per $1,000. 


Amendment Of 1923 


In 1923, after lengthy debates, 
Congress amended Section 5219 in 
a manner intended to permit clas- 
sification of property for taxation at 
different rates. This may have been 
the underlying motive, but later, the 
Supreme Court decided that abso- 
lutely no change had been made in 
the existing law so far as the defini- 
tion of ‘‘other moneyed eapital’’ was 
concerned. 

There have been no _ further 
amendments since that time, and this 
revision of Section 5219 is still the 
law today. 

Shares of national banks may be 
taxed according to their value, but 
the rate must not be ‘‘***greater... 
than is assessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of such state coming into 
competition with the business of 
national banks***’’, 

The clause of the 1923 amendment 
which was intended to change the 
law reads ‘‘***bonds, notes or other 
evidences of indebtedness in the 
hands of individual citizens not em- 
ployed or engaged in the banking 
or investment business and repre- 
senting personal investments not 
made in competition with such busi- 
ness***’’ are not to be considered 
as ‘‘moneyed capital.’’ 

The Supreme Court has never 
agreed that this exemption of non- 
competitive personal investments 
made any change in the law. Justice 
Van Devanter, who recently retired 
from the bench, once pointed out 
that it did nothing more than put 
into the form of an express statute 
the very same rule laid down in the 
old Mercantile Bank Case, First 
Natl Bank vs. Anderson (1925) 269 
US. 341, 46 S. Ct. 135. 

It seems almost certain that there 
will be confusion and litigations so 
long as the ‘‘other moneyed capital’’ 
clause remains in Section 5219. In 
fact, the powers of national banks 
have been expanded so much during 
the past 35 years, that it is extremely 
diffieult to decide exactly what is 
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and what is not competing moneyed 
capital. For instance, since 1903, 
national banks have been maintain- 
ing savings departments, yet the 
eourts hold that mutual savings 
banks are not to be considered as 
competing capital, because they are 
owned entirely by the depositors, 
and not by stockholders. 


Then, in 1913, national banks were 
granted the right to make mortgage 
loans on real estate in limited 
amounts. From 1927 to 1933, many 
national banks took advantage of 
the McFadden Act and engaged in 
the investment brokerage business 
on a large scale. Even though the 
Banking Act of 1933 has limited 
the investment brokerage activities 
of national banks to ‘‘***purchasing 
and selling such securities and stock 
without recourse, solely upon the 
order, and for the account of cus- 
tomers’’, they still may be regarded 
as competitors of regular investment 
brokerage houses. 

Other powers of national bank 
include the right to diseount and 
negotiate various kinds of commer- 
cial paper, to loan money on per- 
sonal security as well as to exercise 
‘fall such incidental powers as shall 
be necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness of banking.”’ 

According to the rule that com- 
petition may exist with some, but not 
all phases of the business of national 
banks, it would seem as though 
building and loan associations, Mor- 
ris-plan and industrial loan banks, 
as well as finance, acceptance, and 
discount companies, should be clas- 
sified and taxed as ‘‘other moneyed 
eapital.’’ However, the courts have 
refused to go quite that far. 

In several recent cases, it has been 
decided that ‘‘competition’’ is not 
determined by the character of the 
business using moneyed capital but 
from the manner in which such eapi- 
tal is employed. Competition exists 
whenever both national banks and 
other investors are seeking and 


(Continued on page 542) 
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A Business Specialist 
Advises Each Borrower 


In This Credit Organization 





A transition period in 
credit evaluation, ex- 
tending over 35 years, 
has witnessed vast, far- 
reaching changes since 
the establishment of the first prac- 
tical credit department in a bank. 
To keep pace with the resultant 
kaleidoscopic picture of modern 
business, it is constantly necessary 
to carefully sort, segregate, and 
classify thoughts, plans, and prac- 
tices, in the study of credits. 

Some time ago, we made an in- 
tense study of credit department 
routine in numerous banks. After 
many conferences among our own 
official staff, we developed a credit 
department plan which has resulted 
in greatly improved service to our 
borrowers. 

The plan was devised to promote 
the security of the bank, by protect- 
ing its loans and thus safeguarding 
deposits, and to promote the welfare 
of the local community, by conduct- 
ing research programs to improve 
the operation of the business estab- 
lishments with which the bank deals. 

In practice, our system works as 
follows: 

When a businessman applies to us 
for a loan, we delegate to our field 
auditing staff the task of making a 
complete financial analysis of the 
borrower’s affairs. This is accom- 
plished by a review of the borrower’s 
books, an actual aging of receivables 
and payables, a personal inspection 
of the inventory, a listing of fire 
hazards, a study of insurance cover- 
age, and the preparation of a com- 
prehensive statistical story of the 
financial set-up. 

This information is then passed 
along to the bank’s credit analysts. 
who supplement the facts developed 
by the field auditing staff with 
further data regarding general con- 
ditions in the industry, the standing 
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Although officers of smaller banks may feel that 
this system is too extensive for them, the princi- 
ple of studying the borrower’s business is basic 
and may be followed even in a one-man bank. 


of the borrower in the _ business 
world, his ability to pay, his credit 
habits in the past, and other infor- 
mation and trade checks. 





What A Study Of 


A Borrower’s Business 
Includes 


1 The borrower’s entire set of 
books is examined. 


2 The ages of receivables are 
listed. 


3 The ages of payables are 
listed. 

4 The inventory is checked for 
fair valuation. 

5 Fire hazards are tabulated. 

6 Insurance policies are com- 


pared with the hazards of the 
business. 


7 The complete financial set- 
up is examined and an estimate is 
made as to the adequacy of 
capital. 


The Credit Officer 


Analyzes: 


1 General conditions in the in- 
dustry; 


2 The standing of the bor- 
rower in the business world; 


3 The ability of the borrower 
to repay his loans; and 


4 His credit habits. 


To fully cover all the phases of 
this procedure, we have found it 
necessary to train men to be ‘‘spe- 
cialists’’ in certain fields. Thus, our 
eredit department is divided into 
groups, among which our borrowers 
(representing some 60 odd indus- 
tries) are distributed. 

We have six divisions. All allied 
or kindred industries are consoli- 
dated under the guidance of one 
officer, who is the authority in these 
lines. Thus, one officer has jurisdic- 
tion over the following industries: 
petroleum products, store fixtures, 
automotive, hardware, and radio. 
Another officer is the expert in the 
metal, produce, and general mer- 
chandising fields, and so on down 
the line. 

It is the function of each ‘‘spe- 
cialist’’ to keep himself conversant 
with the industries which are 
signed to his care, particularly with 
respect to trade practices, price 
fluctuations, labor conditions, manu- 
facturing methods, and competitive 
features. In short, he must know 
the current developments of each of 
the industries assigned to his group. 

To assist the officer, and to supple. 
ment his work, each division is sup- 
plied with the services of a business 
cooperative man, whose function it 
is to ascertain in minute detail the 
newest trends. In this way, we have 
sueceeded in making the affairs of 
the various borrowers familiar to 
the officers who are specialists in 
their respective lines of industry. 

The response of the borrower to 
this method of handling loan appli- 
cations has been gratifying. He can 
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By HAROLD H. STOUT 


Vice President ,Central National Bank, 


Chicago 


@. To successfully esti- 
mate the ability of the 
borrower to repay his 
loan, a loan officer 
must be very familiar 
with both the borrow- 
er’s business and the 
industry of which it is 
a part. This article 
tells how to keep in 
touch with a borrow- 
er’s business. 


diseuss his affairs with a bank of- 
ficer who speaks his own ‘‘trade 
language, ’’ who has his finger on the 
pulse of the industry, and who fre- 
quently is able to suggest construc- 
tive ideas, which, if followed, will 
prove of benefit to the borrower. 

An example of the way in which 
this system works to the advantage 
of the customer as well as the bank, 
ean best be explained by relating the 
conclusions of a manufacturer of 
auto accessories and supplies, to 
whom we recently granted a loan 
after making a thorough investiga- 
tion. 

“‘T went to the Central National 
Bank and showed the loan officers 
my situation. They understood ex- 
actly and sent a field man to analyze 
our business. An accountant advised 
us on financial matters. A produc- 
tion and merchandising specialist 
made suggestions, and the bank 
executives discussed our policies. In 
a short time, they knew almost as 
much about our business as we did. 
The result was that they found a 
sound way to meet our credit needs, 
and helped us to form a new, im- 
proved, and profitable business pro- 
gram.”’ 

Needless to say, we do not always 
find it possible to make loans to all 
businessmen who apply for them. 
When we find that an organization 
is not in sound enough condition to 
warrant the investment of our de- 
positors’ funds, we are forced to 
refuse the request for a loan. How- 
ever, we do not customarily end our 
dealings with a flat ‘‘No.’’ We at- 





tempt, instead, to further the wel- 
fare of the community by improving 
the applicant’s business without 
needlessly risking the cash of our 
depositors. 

For instance, not long ago, a bat- 
tery manufacturer applied to the 
bank for a loan. This individual had 
previously been borrowing the funds 
needed from a finance company on 
the basis of his accounts receivable. 


We found that he was in rather 
difficult cireumstances, but could set 
his house in order over a period of 
time if he would follow our sugges- 
tions, so we are attempting to put 
his business on a firm footing. 
Through our investigation, we 
learned that his troubles were largely 
due to mismanagement. 


We were instrumental in replac- 
ing his inefficient production man- 
ager with an efficient one. Carrying 
out the other proposals, he has ef- 
fected a wholesale change in his 
eredit and sales policies. We have 
also found new and better outlets 
for his merchandise, largely through 
the efforts of our business coopera- 
tive staff. As a result, he has been 
able to cut his costs of production, 
and is now selling to a different 
clientele—a clientele of a higher 
character, and one which pays its 
bills more promptly, resulting in a 
more rapid and profitable turnover 
of a limited amount of capital. 


In addition, we have charged a 
publie accountant with the duty of 
counselling with him weekly about 
the general affairs of his organiza- 
tion. This individual also reports to 
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bw ng valivwa, Photo 
In addition to being a “specialist” in the particular type of industry under con- 
sideration, each credit officer has available the services of a business cooperative 
man who is acquainted with every detail and trend in the industry. 


us weekly. We are now making 
remarkable progress with this manu- 
facturer. 


Our experience has been that the 
confidence which we repose in the 
borrower is heartily reciprocated; 
and the willingness on the part of 
each customer to fully cooperate 
with us in understanding his busi- 
ness, its progress, its problems, and 
its ambitions, justifies the lengths to 
which we are obliged to go, in order 
to gather the type of understanding 
essential to the smooth operation of 
our plan. From our own standpoint, 
the expense of employing a staff suf- 
ficiently large to handle this spe- 
cialized kind of work, pays us divi- 
dends in the respect that the making 
of loans in our institution is based 
on knowledge, rather than ‘‘guess- 
work.’’ The safety of our depositors’ 
funds, and our own capital invest- 
ment, is thus assured. 


“The Way To A Man’s 
Heart” — 


A Michigan bank president, real- 
izing the value in having every 
stockholder at the annual meeting, 
always precedes the meeting with 
a banquet served at the expense of 
the bank and in that way, gets full 
attendance. 


Every stockholder should be a 
prospective source for new loans, 
but the idea must be given to stock- 
holders by bank officers. 
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Stimulate Employee Interest 


Active employee cooperation—not merely passive employee loyalty—is 
the result of this unique program. Incidentally, the good ideas winnowed 
out of the inevitable chaff are worth many times the cost in time and money. 


tivated by the same great force 

that moves the wheels of 
American commerce and industry. 
This power finds its source in a com- 
pact, little five-letter word—deas. 
Progressive banks are never immune 
to ideas. A bank that neglects to 
stimulate as well as accept new ideas 
and suggestions for improvement in 
operation or service, verges on a 
eondition of unhealthy stagnancy 
that may, in time, become incurable. 

To keep pace with the ceaseless 
march of progress, The Cleveland 
Trust Company has developed a 
productive method of securing new 
ideas from the employees for im- 
provement in our methods of opera- 
tion. The plan is simple, direct, and 
workable. Cash awards are paid to 
persons submitting meritorious and 
adaptable ideas. These suggestions 
are cleared through an Employees’ 
Suggestion Committee. 

A healthy and valuable crop of 
workable ideas harvested each year 
testifies to effectiveness of the plan. 
Suggestions are received at. an aver- 
age of 15 a month, of which nearly 
half are eventually placed in opera- 
tion. 

As bankers, we are in a sense, 
manufacturers. Our product is serv- 
ice—efficient financial service. The 


P iivsteaiy ie banking is mo- 


By HAROLD B. KELLY 


Publicity Assistani, Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


problems facing us are similar to 
those facing manufacturers who 
must keep pace with the constantly- 
changing demands of customers. 
Competition has taught buyers to 
demand their products in attractive 
packages and new containers, stream- 
lined in the latest styles. Bank cus- 
tomers expect an attractive sales 
presentation of financial services as 
well as other products and services. 

A philosopher once said, ‘‘The 
only thing that is constant is 
change.’’ To meet these changing 
demands, new systems of produc- 
tion, new equipment, and more effi- 
cient arrangement of machinery are 
often required. In this instance, we 
have a distinct advantage over the 
average manufacturer because our 
‘‘machinery’’ is, for the most part, 
a staff of intelligent employees. 
Thus, not only our executives but 
also the very ‘‘cogs’’ in our ‘‘ma- 
chinery’’ may make suggestions to 
better our methods of operations 
and our services. Employees often 
discover many new ways for shorten- 
ing or simplifying their individual 
tasks. While it may be only a slight 





How Ideas Are Obtained 


1 Any employee may suggest 
changes, improvements, or new 
ideas for any phase of the bank’s 
activities. 


2 Blank forms are provided to 
facilitate these suggestions. 


3 All suggestions are passed 
upon, monthly, by an Employees’ 
Suggestion Committee. 


4 Adaptable ideas are re- 
warded with cash bonuses, rang- 
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ing from $2 to $25. 


5 House organ articles urge 
alertness for new ideas. 


6 Mimeographed announce- 
ments and bulletin board posters 
are sometimes used to stimulate 
suggestions. 


7 If an idea is rejected, the 
employee receives a letter urging 
upon him a “try, try again” per- 
sistence for other ideas. 


change in the routine of the depart- 
ment, its adaptation may mean the 
saving of many hours’ time, when 
applied to other parts of the entire 
organization. 

New and astounding ideas are as 
hard to discover as the proverbial 
needle in the haystack, and yet an 
aggregate of minor improvements 
through suggestions of people work- 
ing in operating departments, have 
often resulted in savings in cash 
that have been just as astounding. 
One could not expect to outdo Edi- 
son by developing a new type of 
lamp, and yet many men have hewn 
for themselves successful careers by 
developing various styles of lamps 
and lamp bulbs, utilizing Edison’s 
original idea. Bank methods and 
operations can be improved in the 
same way. 

The biggest problem is the creat- 
ing of a steady desire in the mind 
of the employee to devise a better 
way of doing each job. Our proce- 
dure in cultivating and harvesting 
crops of ideas has brought a fairly 
steady level of returns over a period 
of several years. 

As a frequent reminder to the 
entire staff, a memo suggestion sheet 
is enclosed with each issue of the 
bank’s house organ, The Cleveland 
Trust Magazine. Ample space is al- 
lowed so that suggestions may be 
fully described. At the bottom of 
the sheet is a place for the signature 
and the department or office address. 

Occasionally the top or back of 
the page is devoted to a news item 
concerning an award to an alert 
employee, with a detailed explana- 
tion of his or her suggestion. 

Feature articles are printed in the 
house organ on the value of new 
ideas and constant alertness. These 
articles help stimulate ideas and 
open employees’ minds to the pos- 
sibility for improvement in their 
own job. 

Gratifying results might be ob- 
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tained by a bank not producing a 


house organ, through the use of 
mimeographed circulars and an- 
nouncements sent with employee 


notices or perhaps with their em- 
ployees’ monthly commercial state- 
ments, or even small posters on 
bulletin boards. 

At the head of our plan, the focal 
point of all suggestions and ideas, 
is our Employees’ Suggestion Com- 
mittee. It determines which ideas 
and suggestions are worthy of adop- 
tion and the amount of the award 
to the person making the suggestion. 
This committee is composed of four 
members, including the chairman. 
Members are usually selected from 
operating department officers and 
division operating heads. The com- 
mittee meets on call of the chair- 
man, usually once a month, to give 
eareful consideration to all sugges- 
tions. It is also the duty of each 
member of the committee to study 
the operations of his own depart- 
ment and to suggest to the commit- 
tee any changes which might be 
beneficial. 

Suggestions that are brought to 
the attention of the committee are 
many and varied. They range from 
intricate inventions to mere sugges- 
tions for a handy new memo form. 
For actual suggestions, let us thumb 
through the committee secretary’s 
minute book. 

One of the largest awards, that 
of $25, was voted to a member of 
the machine maintenance depart- 
ment, who developed an automatic 
feed for a folding machine, used 
in the addressograph department, 
which increased the output of the 
machine from 500 to 15,000 per 
hour. A further adaptation of this 
feed was made by the manufacturer 
of the machine and finally adopted 
as a standard feature of the ma- 
chine. 

A girl attendant of a safe deposit 
department at a branch, overheard 
a World War veteran remark that 
he intended to keep his bonus bonds 

his box. It gave her a cue to 
suggest that the advertising depart- 
ment promote the use of safe deposit 
boxes for housing soldier bonus 
bonds. This was approved and the 
publicity department promoted this 
timely idea through the use of a 
persuasive poster. The alert attend- 
ant was awarded $5. 

A clearance clerk suggested that 
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Every idea won’t be a good idea, of course. Some will be ludicrous—many 
impractical or cost-prohibitive, as in this instance. But they all indicate the 
greater interest of the individual in “tthe common weal” and serve as stimu- 
lants to further open-mindedness and alertness for possible improvements. 


the return item stickers be revised 
to read ‘‘drawn on _ uncollected 
checks’’ instead of ‘‘uncollected 
funds.’’ The word ‘‘checks’’ clari- 
fied the meaning for many cus- 
tomers, eliminating loss of the teller’s 
time perviously required for ex- 
plaining the terminology to the 
customers. 

Another idea adopted was made 
by a teller who suggested the print- 
ing of names of the five public 
utilities at the top of the advice slip 
confirming deposits sent in daily by 
branches. Heretofore, the names of 
these utilities had to be written in 
by the teller. Because deposits to 
these accounts are made daily, the 
printed form saves the teller time 
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and facilitates tabulation of the 
deposit. 

A suggestion that men employees 
leave the elevator ahead of women, 
providing they are nearest the door, 
was made by a woman employee 
The suggestion was adopted and 
ecards to this effect placed in all 
elevators to alleviate congestion. 

Among the worthwhile sugges- 
tions are others that are interesting, 
if not practical. For instance, a 
teller at a branch office, who was 
having difficulty with the coin bank 
situation suggested that they be 
eliminated. After research in which 
the coin bank situation was care- 


fully studied, the suggestion was 


(Continued on page 544) 
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The Manufacturer 


Helps The Dealer 


Elaborate, carefully planned sales helps are 
available to the local dealer. The banker can 
benefit himself and the dealer by familiar- 
izing himself with all these selling devices. 


By A. W. SEILER 


President, Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RCHIMEDES said, ‘‘If you 
give me a big enough lever, 


I can move the _ world.’’ 
American business men say, ‘‘If we 
have big enough advertising and 
promotional levers, we can move any 
business into a plane of success.’’ 

It is not enough today to build a 
good product. It is not enough to 
have adequate financial resources. 
The country is deluged with meri- 
torious products. Money is almost a 
drug on the market. The vital prob- 
lem is how to put this super abund- 
ance of money to work to sell the 
super abundance of American prod- 
ucts in a volume at a profit. 

This is the problem that modern, 
aggressive advertising and sales pro- 
motion solves. 

Therefore, the American banker, 
who has more money than he knows 
what to do with and who is seeking 
means of employing this money 
safely and profitably, should be 
vitally interested in those tools that 


manufacturers—advertisers if you 
please—are placing in the hands of 
their sales outlets—potential bank- 
ing customers—to insure the busi- 
ness success of those outlets. 

There is no better collateral that 
a retailer or a wholesaler can bring 
to a banker to insure repayment of 
a loan than a tried and proven ad- 
vertising and sales promotional pro- 
gram that moves goods in volume at 
a profit. 

Many bankers are going even 
farther than the wholesaler and the 
dealer. They are financing at sub- 
stantial profits, and with reasonable 
safety, purchases by the ultimate 
consumer of meritorious products 
backed by modern advertising and 
sales methods which give those pro- 
duets not only salability but high 
resalability in ease of repossession. 

How is the banker to familiarize 
himself with this modern lever of 
business success as it applies to his 
customers ? 


What can a banker do to make 
sure that his customers are making 
full use of advertising and sales pro- 
motional materials placed at their 
disposal by manufacturers whose 
products the distributor and dealer 
outlets sell? 

The problem of responsibility for 
familiarizing the banker with sales 
promotion and advertising activities 
is three-fold. It involves the manu- 
faeturer, the banker himself, and the 
distributor or retailer. 

The manufacturer has not yet, in 
a large sense, begun to realize the 
importance of taking the banker into 
his confidence and informing him of 
the many things he does and the 
many services he offers that are just 
as vitally important to the merchant 
as sound, intelligent financial direc- 
tion. 

There are several ways by which 
the manufacturer can contact the 
banker. One method of contact is 
through the advertising sections of 
the leading banking publications. 
There is probably no better means 
of doing a basic, fundamental job 
of banker education. Another chan- 
nel is through direct contact with 
bankers either orally or by mail. 
Yet another channel is through 
the medium of the executives of the 
manufacturer’s wholesale and retail 
sales outlets. 

How can the banker contribute 
initiative on his part in informing 
himself regarding the sales promo- 
tion activities? 

The obvious method for the banker 
to use is the medium of the whole- 
sale and retail outlets. An indica- 
tion of interest on the banker’s part 
will meet a ready response on the 
part of the outlet executives, who 
will be found more than willing to 
place in the banker’s hands the com- 
plete sales program—including ac- 





How The Bank May Cooperate 


1 The manufacturer may con- 
tact the banker through banking 
publications, by direct mail, or 
through his wholesale and retail 
representatives. 


2 The banker should, in turn, 
keep in close touch with those 
latter representatives. 


3 He should welcome contacts 
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with the manufacturer’s 


salesman. 


4 He should attend, as often as 
possible, local and regional sales 
meetings—welcoming opportuni- 
ties to address them on financing 
and allied subjects. 

5 He should discuss with local 
newspapers the manufacturer’s 
advertising program, 


own 


6 He should stimulate the 
dealer to full use of sales helps 
supplied by the manufacturer. 


7 He may arrange with the 
dealer for merchandise displays 
in the bank lobby or window. 


8 He may be able to assist the 
distributor in establishing retail 
outlets. 
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tual specimens of each item in the 
program. The outlet executive will 
be glad in most cases, to introduce 
to the banker a sales representative 
of the manufacturer who covers that 
specific territory. The outlet execu- 
tive will be glad to invite the banker 
to attend sales meetings at which the 
advertising and sales promotion pro- 
gram is discussed and at which fac- 
tory representatives are often pres- 
ent. If the manufacturer uses news- 
paper advertising, the newspaper 
representatives will be pleased to 
explain their function in the adver- 
tising campaign and to throw addi- 
tional light on the subject. 

What is the dealer responsibility ? 
The dealer has a direct responsi- 
bility, regardless of that of the 
manufacturer and the banker, to 
initiate contact with the banker and 
to initiate opportunity to present to 
the banker a complete line of those 
helps that are available to insure 
the merchandising suecess of the 
dealer. The dealer should make sure 
that the banker is invited to attend 
and to address sales meetings, par- 
ticularly those meetings where ad- 
vertising campaigns are presented 
and which are attended by represen- 
tatives and executives of the manu- 
facturer. 

Assuming that the banker is 
familiar with the advertising and 
merchandising campaign of the 
manufacturer and of the retail sales 
outlet, what further responsibility 
is open to the banker? 


Unfortunately, retail and distrib- 
utor outlets do not always make full 
use of the sales tools placed in their 
hands by the manufacturer. The 
banker can be of great assistance by 
showing his appreciation of these 
sales tools and by doing everything 
to stimulate the retail outlet to make 
use of these tools of business build- 
ing. The banker ean lend his assist- 
ance in stimulating the retailer to 
use window trim, floor displays, 
local newspaper, radio, billboard, 
and other forms of advertising. Not 
infrequently, in connection with 
major sales meetings in the banker’s 
city, the banker will arrange for a 
display of the dealer’s merchandise 
in the bank. This may be a fine 
refrigerator, a washing machine, an 
automobile, or whatever the product 
happens to be. 

If the banker is working through 
a local distributor, he ean often be of 


- 
NATE 





A typical set of dealer helps: 1—Twelve window cards, for use in setting up a window 
display. 2—Proofs of newspaper ads, of which the dealer may order mats or electros. 
3—Movie slides and advertising illustrations which may be ordered at cost. 4—A sales 


manual, to train and assist the dealer’s salesmen. 


5—Colorful folders, handed to the 


prospect or enclosed in monthly statements. 6—Diagrams to assist the dealer in setting 


up window displays of the machine. 


assistance in helping the distributor 
to line up the most desirable retail 
outlets. Often a word from the 
banker is the final urge that is neces- 
sary to consummate a desirable new 
connection. 


If it concerns a product that is 
sold on the installment basis, the 
banker will be more than interested 
in the opportunity of expanding his 
volume by doing consumer financing. 
This is a most profitable business 
and one which the banker should be 
fully equipped to handle. It has 
proven, under proper management, 
one of the safest forms of financing 
right through the depression period. 
There is diversification, the loans are 
relatively small, the payments are 
due monthly, the merchandise usual- 
ly has high resale value in case of 
repossession, and the necessary safe- 
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guards have been fully worked out 
through time and experience gained 
through millions of loans that have 
been made in the past by concerns 
who have made it their business to 


handle loans of this type success- 
fully. 


Full Knowledge Essential 


While it may be difficult for the 
president of a bank to personally 
inspect every business and all the 
property on which the bank lends 
money, he should inform himself 
(perhaps through other officers) on 
the backing of every loan. 


There is an advantage in empha- 
sizing the local ownership of a bank, 
and there is an advantage in mak- 
ing known the names of people who 
own stock. 
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Time Saved For Savings Tellers | 


This system relieves tellers of bookkeeping operations and 
enables them to devote banking hours to customers. It also 
makes for greater accuracy in handling savings accounts. 


savings teller is a forgotten 

man. Not only is he asked to 
eare for about as many customers as 
the tellers in the commercial depart- 
ment, but his job also includes the 
bookkeeping for his department. 
Often this last requirement slows up 
the window to such an extent that 
customers must wait in line while 
the teller completes the bookkeeping 
entries for another depositor at the 
_ wicket. 

To obviate this, the Genesee Val- 
ley Trust Company uses a system 
which makes it possible for the sav- 
ings teller to be just that, a tel'e>. 
The bookkeeping is done in the 
bank’s bookkeeping department, 
along with the work coming in from 
the commercial tellers. Indeed there 
is no reason why, under this system, 
the commercial tellers could not care 
for savings customers along with 
their other work. 

This is made possible by the adap- 
tation of the bank’s commercial de- 
partment ledger and_ statement 
sheets to the savings routine. Thus. 
when a customer presents himself at 
the savings window to make either a 
deposit or a withdrawal, the teller 
merely notes the item in the pass 
book and the new balance in the 
account on the deposit slip or with- 
drawal voucher. That is all. He is 


[ MANY commercial banks the 


By JOHN W. JARDINE 


Vice President, Genesee Valley Trust Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


not called upon to make similar 
entries on a ledger card. The latter 
are available to him, but only as a 
reference file in the case of with- 
drawals. The entries on them are 
made at the end of the day and, not, 
then, by him, but by the bookkeep- 
ing department, which, after bank- 
ing hours, picks up the ledger cards 
and the vouchers and withdrawal 
slips the teller has worked during 
the day. 


® In the bookkeeping department a 
clerk posts the day’s work onto the 
ledger sheets, putting into the ma- 
chine the old balance for each 
account and the in and out items. 
This gives him, on the ledger sheets 
worked, the new balances that should 
result, along with the total debit or 
credit for the department as a final 
total. When this work is done, the 
grist of items from the teller down- 
stairs is turned over to another 
elerk and, following the same pro- 
cedure, he posts the statement file, 
which is identical with the ledger. 

If these two posting operations 
balance with each other, then the 
posting is correct and if, in turn, 


they balance out with the teller’s 
block, then the department is right 
all the way around and every one 
goes home. If, on the other hand, 
the two posting operations are out 
of balance with each other, it follows 
that either the ledger or the state- 
ment has been posted incorrectly 
and a check back finds this at once, 
which might not follow if only the 
ledger card were posted either in the 
bookkeeping department or at the 
teller’s window. 

Also, this machine posting picks 
up errors on the teller which a 
manual window system makes pecu- 
liarly difficult to trace. For exam- 
ple, if John Doe makes a deposit and 
the teller in entering it makes an 
error in addition in carrying for- 
ward the new balance on the pass 
book, this is caught at once by the 
bookkeeping department’s posting 
clerk. The teller has written the 
balance as he entered it on the pass 
book, on the deposit slip. If this 
balance is incorrect, the bookkeepers 
as they run through the work, find 
it at once. When such discrepancies 
are picked up on such short notice, 
it becomes a simple matter to write 
the depositor to bring his book in 
for verification and _ correction 
Thus, through the interlocking of 
the teller’s block and the dual sys- 
tem of posting on both statement 





1 When a savings deposit or 
withdrawal is made, the teller 
makes the passbook entry and 
notes the new balance on deposit 
slip or withdrawal voucher. 


2 Ledger card entries are made 
by the bookkeeping department, 
after banking hours. 

3 The ledger cards and the 


statement files are posted by sep- 
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Seven Steps In The System 


arate operators and must balance 
each other. 

4 Ledger cards are returned to 
the teller each day (for refer- 
ence) but the statement file 
remains in the bookkeeping de- 
partment, available for credit 
checking. 

5 Commercial and savings de- 
posits may be made at the same 
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window, the teller adding the 
voucher to his block—to be 
broken out by the bookkeeper 
and added to the savings work. 


6 Special notice slips, with 
typed instructions, are attached 
to ledger cards in event of lost 
pass books, attached or assigned 
accounts, or death of the deposi- 
tor. 
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and ledger sheets, mistakes 
caught quickly. 

Beyond this, the keeping of a 
statement in exact duplicate with 
the ledger has other advantages. 
First, while the ledger file goes down 
to the teller’s cages each day for 
reference, the statement file remains 
in the bookkeeping department. Here 
it is available for checking on credit 
queries. When an officer, for exam- 
ple, wants to find out a customer’s 
balance, he does not have to eall 
both the bookkeepers and the sav- 
ings department. Instéad, the book- 
keepers can give him all the infor- 
mation at once. Beyond this, if a 
ledger card is lost or mislaid, there 
is always a copy available in the 
statement file. 

Of more value, perhaps, than its 
contribution to accuracy, is the fact 
that this system makes for better 
service. We think it is more flexible 
than systems of hand posting at the 
window. Assume, for the sake of 
argument, that for one reason or 
another a customer wishes to make 
a savings deposit at a commercial 
teller’s window. It probably 
wouldn’t happen at the Genesee 
Valley, but at some banks it might 
and sometimes does. However, on 
systems of hand posting at the win- 
dow, it can’t be done unless the com- 
mercial teller leaves his cage and 
goes to the savings cage to make the 
necessary ledger entries. This is 
clumsy service. 

But under this system, there is no 
necessity for it. The commercial 
teller accepts the deposit, makes the 
entries in the customer’s pass book, 
and simply adds the voucher to his 
day’s work. The bookkeeping de- 
partment breaks it out of his block 
when it comes through and adds it 
to the savings work for the day. 
Actually, because of this flexibility, 
there is no reason why, in a small 
bank with a small savings depart- 
ment, there should be any savings 
windows at all. The work could be 
added to the commercial window 
routine and segregated at the end 
of the day. Specially designed de- 
posit and withdrawal forms, easily 
recognizable, are in almost universal 
bank use, which make the separation 
from commercial transactions easy. 

Nor does ‘‘interest time’’ hold any 
horrors for the Genesee Valley be- 
cause of this system. The Rochester 
banks figure interest on savings de- 
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Date Released 
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Book reported lost Feb. 7, 1957. 


2-26-57 
‘| 2-26-37 

300.00 

100.00 


3-21-37 
' 
| 3-28-37 
» 429-37 


323.45 4-19-37 


Do not pay anything unless Book # 2 is presented. 





Top—tThe ledger card, which must balance against its duplicate, the state- 
ment file. Right—The teller notes new balance on the deposit slip, which is 
then held for bookkeeper posting at the end of the day. Left—The special 
notice slip, a deep orange in color, is stapled to the ledger card. 


posits on a quarterly basis and 
eredit at the end of each six months. 
To facilitate this procedure, an 
analysis card file is used. The sav- 
ings teller fills up the cards as he 
has time, and figures the first quar- 
ter’s interest. This is only a pencil 
figure, of course, and it is not 
entered on the ledger sheet. Then 
toward the end of the second quarter 
the interest is figured for the balance 
of the six months’ period and added 
to that for the first three months to 
arrive at the total interest credit. 
This process is completed, so far as 
the teller is concerned, several days 
before the end of the month and the 
cards are then held in the bookkeep- 
ing department. Each day, as with- 
drawals come through, the bookkeep- 
ing department corrects the balances 
on the analysis card and the interest 
figure brought forward. Then on the 
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last day of the six months’ period, 
the interest computations are all 
checked in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment and the interest credits are 
run onto the statement and ledger 
sheets showing the interest credit 
and the new balance for each 
account. These the teller, (who, it 
has already been noted, has the 
ledger sheets as a reference) can 
copy into customer’s pass books with 
the minimum delay. As each pass 
book is presented for its interest 
eredit, he checks off the ledger sheet 
in the space provided (marked 
‘*P. B.’’ on the accompanying form). 
This gives the bank a check on those 
books that are not presented. 

This brings up the matter of lost 
pass books. When that happens, the 
ledger sheet is flagged with a notice 
slip that can’t be missed. This shows 


(Continued on page 546) 
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Simplified Statements 


And Analysis 


Cut Time And Eliminate Errors 


SIMPLIFIED system of issu- 
A ing bank statements and debit 
analysis slips has eut book- 
keeper’s time in half and has elim- 


inated errors for the Topeka State 
Bank of Topeka, Kan. 


A debit analysis slip with the 
monthly statement has given our 
customers added confidence in the 
bank. In addition, it has done away 
with much of the necessary explana- 
tions about specifie charges which 
the customers previously demanded 
to know. 


To simplify the entire process, we 
have devised a practical method of 
bookkeeping which combines various 
groups of steps into single oper- 
ations. The most important of these 
is the making of the debit ticket and 
analysis at the same time. 


Every process but one short one is 
done entirely by machine. By this, 
we eliminate personal error both in 
copying and in ealeulations. 


Although the speed of operation 
is the main objective, the bank has 
found other advantages of the new 
set-up. The appearance of the slips 
has been improved; there is a saving 
on paper costs; and we are able to 
collect service charges in the future 
which were formerly a loss due to 


By this system, analysis is made and items are 
posted 10 days earlier in the month, enabling 
the bank to catch the mid-month payroll. 


the end-of-the-month low balances. 

A split-keyboard adding machine 
with a wide carriage and an adjust- 
able platen is the basis for the sys- 
tem. 

This adding machine is one that 
can be used as a general purpose 
machine because of its split-key- 
board which can, with a depression 
of a lever through the case, be re- 
stored to a full ten column adding 
and subtracting machine equipped 
with the eredit balance feature. 

When the split is in use, the first 
three left-hand columns of the ma- 
chine are used for entering the num- 
ber of items which do not add, while 
the remaining seven columns are 
used for entering amounts which 
add. By this it is possible to enter 
both number of items and amounts, 
such as: 

10 items @ 2¢ .20 
4 items @ 3¢ 12 
Total 2 


The debit analysis slip is a printed 
form showing the break down of the 


service charges into 
monthly basie charge 
checks on the bank 
deposits 
local bank checks deposited 
out of town checks deposited 
other charges 
total monthly cost 

Also, on this slip is a notation for 
the bank’s information which shows 
whether it is a profit or loss account. 
This is marked automatically by a 
special device on the machine. 

The bank uses a statement with an 
attached stub—the statement show- 
ing: record of checks, deposits, date, 
and balance. 

The stub has columns recording 
information such as: date, number 
of checks. analysis balance, local, 
transit, float, and other charges. At 
the bottom of the page, the bank had 
previously carried the analysis of 
charges and material for the bank 
report. 

Now the totals are carried to the 
top of the stub—the only hand oper- 





Nine Steps In The System 


1 Debit ticket and analysis are 
made at the same time. 


2 Every process but one is a 
machine operation. 


3 A split key adding machine 
with wide carriage and double 
platen makes the system possible. 


4 The three left-hand keys 
enter non-add items—the remain- 
ing keys enter amounts on the 
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statement and the analysis stub 
attached to its right edge. 

5 Analysis totals, summarized 
at the bottom of the stub, are 
carried to the top. 

6 After the stub is detached 
at the end of the month, these 
totals are transferred to the 
analysis debit slip. 


7 A spot of carbon on the 
analysis slip transfers the figures 
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to the back of the stub. 


8 The bookkeeper sorts the 
posting sheets according to profit, 
loss, inactive, no charge, and 
account-closed groups, for the 
bank’s own monthly analysis. 


9 The name and address is put 
on the analysis slip by the ad- 
dressing machine and serves as 
the mailing address with a 
window envelope. 


erage 


ve 
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ANALYSIS DEBIT SLIP 


The Topeka State Bank 


7 KA, 
DESCRIPTION 


KANSAS 





This shows the analysis of your account for the month indicated. The amount 
book 


has been charged to your account, so please deduct this from your check 
balance 


If you have any questions regarding this analysis slip, take it to one of the 


bank officers who will be glad to explain it. 


r 


G. W. Snyder, Jr. 
1001 Fillmore St. 
Topeka. Kansas 


t. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 


The analysis slip, placed in a window envelope in front of the cancelled checks, 
eliminates another addressing operation. Note the turned-down corner, showing 


By G. W. SNYDER, Jr. 


President, Topeka (Kans.) State Bank 


ation and one which takes little time 
and simple addition. 

The statement and stub are made 
out on the latest type bookkeeping 
machine, which has a keyboard split 
into four parts so that items across 
the page can be recorded in one op- 
eration. At the end of the month, 
the stub is eut from the side and 
recorded. The statement with the 
debit analysis is sent to the cus- 
tomer. 

By the old process of copying the 
information which had first to be 
totaled by the bookkeeper and tab- 
ulated at the foot of the stubs, and 
then transferred to the debit analysis 
slips, there was great chance for 
human error—both in computing 
and in the two steps of copying. 

Now, placing the debit analysis 
slip across the reverse side of the 
stub, the bookkeeper places both in 
the adding machine. Reading the 
figures at the top of the stub, she 
fills out the debit slip. 

On the back of this debit slip is a 
spot of carbon which transfers the 
figures to the back of the stub— 
automatically recording them. This 
combines the operation which for- 
merly took several steps, of getting 
the information from the analysis 
slip to the stub. 

A carbon paper insertion could 
have been used, but that would mean 
additional work. The slip is printed 
on a special trans-opaque paper so 
that the black of the carbon does not 
show through. The earbon spot is 
134 by 214 inches. 

The bank finds that it is not neces- 
sary to carry more than the carbon 
copy of the figures on the back of 





|| MONTHLY BASIC CHARGE 
CHECKS ON THIS BANK 
|| Deposits 
|| LOCAL BANK CHECKS DEPOSITED 
|| OUT OF TOWN CHECKS DEPOSITED | 


@ 03 
| @ 
| @ 02 
OTHER CHARGES | 
“7 | TOTAL COST 
! LESS—INCOME 


| 
} 
|_NET LOSS ware” . 


ANALYSIS 


ANALYSIS OF ACCOUNT 


The Topeka State Bank 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


- 


G. W. Snyder, Jr. 
1001 Fillmore St. 
Topeka. Kansas 





the carbon spot which transfers the 
figures to the back of the stub. 





the posting sheet or stub because the 
figures are always in the same rela- 
tive position and can be understood 
easily. 

Under the new set-up of carrying 
the totals at the top of the stub in- 
stead of at the bottom, there is room 
for six more rows of figures on each 
sheet—an item which eventually 
will cut paper costs. 

After filling out the debit analysis 
slip, the bookkeeper places the post- 
ing sheet in one of the five boxes 
beside her—sorting as she goes 
along. 

These are divided into profit, loss, 
inactive, no charge accounts, and 
account-closed groups. Later it is a 
simple matter for her to check 
through these for the bank’s own 
monthly analysis of accounts. 

No re-sorting is needed, and she 
finds it a simple step to count the 
numbers of each group and to add 
the totals. This is a time saver. Pre- 
viously, the bookkeeper had to go 
through the entire group of stubs 
and classify them before she could 
make her report. Now this is auto- 
matic. 

In addition, this eliminates pos- 
sible errors made in_ glancing 
through slips hurriedly. Each slip 
is now marked definitely for the 
group in which it belongs. At the 
bottom of each slip are code letters, 
known only to the bank, which show 
the status of the account. 

The names and addresses are made 
by an addressograph. Through this, 
there can be no errors in billing the 
wrong account or the wrong address. 
Date of the month and the year are 
added at the same time. These both 
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slash the time previously needed: by 
the bookkeeper. 

This statement is folded twice and 
the debit slip inserted so that by 
using the window envelope, the cus- 
tomer information is ready for the 


mails. The fold of the statement 
and the address on the slip are both 
arranged so that no information can 
be seen through the envelope win- 
dow. 


Until the new system was worked 
out, it usually took the bookkeeper 
until the 25th of the month before 
the items were ready to be posted. 
The bank was losing $20 to $25 each 
month due to service charges which 
were uncollectible because of low 
balances. 

Now, by getting them ready by 
the 15th of the month and ready for 
the bookkeeper, the bank is able to 
catch the mid-month payroll. It is 
hoped to eliminate all this loss even- 
tually. Saving on this alone will 
soon pay for the cost of the new 
adding machine, one that the bank 
needed for other purposes also. 
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The author mounts his chart on 
a large drawing board and sup- 
ports this on an easel as he ex- 
plains banking to local groups. 


By DONALD B. SMITH 


Cashier, First National Bank of Mishawaka, Ind. 


Here is how one banker simplified 
the job of explaining banking to 
the public. It is a plan that can be 
adapted by anyone who wishes to 
interest and inform his audience. 


Speeches On Banking Are Kasy 


Using Simple Facts And Charts 


VERYTHING important in 
5 banking depends upon pleas- 
ant and sympathetic relations 
with the public. Problems of earn- 
ings, growth, public confidence and 
economic existence cannot be per- 
manently or efficiently solved by any 
philosophy of banking that does not 
include as its modifying factor an 
honest and sincere consideration of 
the community in which the bank is 
operating. 

Admittedly, public relations is a 
broad term and, even when qualified 
in its application to banks, remains 
a generality that needs reduction to 
a simple definition. 

It seems to me that it can best be 
elarified by asking this question: 
‘*What does my city or community 
think of my bank and its policies?’’ 
Or, better yet, ‘‘Do the citizens of 
our city or community feel toward 
our bank as I want them to feel?’’ 

The job of making the public like 
your bank is yours, Mr. Bank Of- 
ficer. Almost invariably, the dislike 
for bankers and banks is caused by a 
lack of understanding of the prob- 
lems and methods and procedure of 
banking. When it is explained in 
detail why banks do what they do 
and why bankers act the way they 
do, 90% of the ill will created by 
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rabble-rousers will disappear. 

The best way to inform the public 
is to go right out and tell them about 
ourselves. This method involves 
public speaking, which is not easy 
for most of us. But it is so impor- 
tant that the banker should seize 
every opportunity to state his case. 

With the average embarrassed and 
tongue-tied banker like myself in 
mind, I am passing on a practical 
method of putting over a public 
relations talk—a method which any 
banker can follow even though he 
is no orator. 

It is surprising how often a banker 
is called upon to make talks about 
banking—and how unprepared most 
of us are to make a concise, inform- 
ative response. There is a fairly 
steady demand from the service 
clubs, such as Lions or Rotary, or 
the schools, for a half hour chat on 
the bank and its influence on, or 
inter-relationship to, the community. 

We bankers as a class do not make 
good speakers. There is something 
so introspective about the profession, 
and our training is rather to keep 
our mouths shut in all cases. It is 
more or less a painful wrench to 
speak with any impassioned whole- 
heartedness about our business— 
more so, when we are called upon to 


face a group composed in part of 
rejected loan applicants and N. S. F. 
check writers. The cold and fishy 
stare of these fellows is particularly 
dampening to the spirit of a banker 
on the speakers’ platform. 

The result is, if the banker makes a 
talk which is technically informative, 
he can look for yawns and _ lack- 
luster expressions. If he happens to 
be gifted and can keep the audience 
sitting on the edge of their chairs 
when his subject is the unselfish 
aims of the bank and its service to 
the community, the talk may back- 
fire when his audience has had 
time to think it over. The problem 
is to do it in such a way that the 
service club or High School Com- 
mercial Club (unwilling, but atten- 
tive) will get something out of your 
talk. If this can be done, the hour 
or so spent in self-conscious efforts 
will not be a blushing reminder to 
the banker that he failed. 

Some sad experiences have caused 
me to cast about for some efficient 
method of putting across a message 
for our bank that would accomplish 
the desirable result of really inform- 
ing the public about our bank, and, 
at the same time, making people feel 
more kindly toward us. While it is 
true that the method used involves 
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This chart serves as a splendid 
means of demonstrating the large 
amount of work a bank does for 
the business of a community. 


Some Facts About Your Bank 
To Interest Your Citizens 


The age of the bank. 


Increase of employees. 
Contrasts in equipment. 


The age of the oldest account. 
Number of accoutits. 


Coonan rk wn 


Routine of handling checks. 


considerable work in the beginning, 
it is well worth the effort, and the 
result of its application has been 
gratifying. 

Assuming that practically every- 
one in an average group is interested 
in local history, I dug up the orig- 
inal minutes and started a con- 
densed history of our bank. A 
transcript of the first statement of 
condition is interesting even to the 
most indifferent. The number of 
employees and a short personal 
history of its first president are 
enough. 

Our bank moved into another 
building in 1905 and then built its 
present building on the site of the 
first little frame building in 1925. 
The contrasts in equipment, per- 
sonnel, and banking quarte:s were 
interesting. The population of the 
town was given at the time of such 
changes, showing that the bank and 
city were growing together. The 
amount of history which should be 
gathered depends, of course, upon 
how interesting it might be to an 
audience. 

The influence of Robert Ripley on 
the American people can be noted 
on every side. Advertisements using 
the Ripley method are common. By 
presenting a few facts and figures 
about the bank in an unusual man- 
ner, the banker may make his 
audience realize the part his bank 
plays in the community life. He 
may state: The number of deposi- 
tors in relation to the population of 
the city, the growth of the bank in 
resources and deposits, how many 
people pass in and out of the bank 
on a busy day, the amount of credits 


Original and present size compared. 


Population of the town then and now. 


Debit volume in different periods, 


and debits in dollars that flow 
through its books in a given period, 
and the age of the oldest account. 
These are a few of the interesting 
and thought-provoking facts that 
may be gathered. Most of them will 
help sell the audience on the idea 
that the bank is something more 
than a vault-and-wicket affair. 

That most everybody is almost 
entirely unaware of the inside work- 
ings of banking is well known. To 
educate the average audience into 
even a superficial understanding of 
bank procedure in an hour is almost 
an impossible assignment. But 
bankers are always trying it and 
usually meet with an apathetic in- 
difference. 


@® Just how much more effective 
visual learning is over oral cannot 
be reduced to a formula, but it is 
certain that we learn and remember 
better from what we can see. Com- 
bining both should be the best. 

With this thought in mind, I drew 
an outline of the bank quarters on a 
large sheet of paper and labeled the 
tellers’ cages, officers’ quarters, state- 
ment window, and every department 
that concerned the publie in any 
way. Following the visual method, 
a colored line was drawn, tracing 
the path of a check through the 
bank’s departments—from teller to 
lister, to proof clerk, to sorter, to 
poster, to check proof, to cancella- 
tion, to check file, to statement clerk, 
to statement window, and finally, 
back to the customer. Another col- 
ored line traced the path that ecur- 
rency might travel. 

These charts certainly cannot fail 
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to impress upon the audience some 
of the basic principles of banking 
and the amount of careful account- 
ing involved in even the most simple 
transaction. 

The practical application of this 
data by the banker in his public 
relations work might seem obvious, 
but he must exercise considerable 
care in its use, for mere facts, figures, 
and charts are not enough. Above 
all, they should not be incorporated 
in a ‘‘cut and dried’’ talk. Here is 
where I recommend a method which 
might seem to be a radical depar- 
ture from the usual. Have the his- 
tory and facts mimeographed. If 
possible, do the same with the charts. 

Here is a sample talk, used with 
the chart titled ‘‘check history.’’ 

“*It is interesting to think of the 
thousands of bank checks that daily 
pass through the First National 
Bank, and to meditate on the human 
history concerned with their pay- 
ment. To the eye, these checks are 
only ‘‘orders to pay.’’ To the bank. 
they are exact transactions, weighted 
with responsibility to the bank’s 
depositors. To our community, 
made up of 30,000 individuals, most 
of these checks represent hard work 
which is to be converted into shelter, 
food, clothing, life insurance, and 
automobiles. 

‘Before these checks are cashed, 
they must be examined by the teller 
for seven different requirements. 

1. Genuine signature 

2. Amount 

3. Written amount agrees with 

figures 

4. Date check is due for payment 


(Continued on page 553) 
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Present Programs Of 


Research In Banking 


‘Our age is unscientific in having no 
scientific plan for the prosecution and 
utilization of science.’’-Julian Huzley. 


COMMUNICATION addressed 
A to the Research Division of 

the Federal Reserve Board in 
Washington evoked the courteous 
but plain-spoken statement, ‘‘The 
work of the research division of the 
Federal Reserve Board is largely 
statistieal.’’ 

A former governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, but speaking then as 
governor of the Board, stated that 
the American Institute of Banking 
represented the research department 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. While the A. I. B. has the 
warm admiration of all sound bank- 
ers, its most ardent supporters do 
not claim for it, original research 
efforts, but look upon it primarily 
as a training school to teach rising 
bankers the so-far-developed prin- 
ciples of sound banking. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has a Bank Research Division, 
but the printed reports of the chair- 
man deal entirely in statistics com- 
piled from bank reports to state and 
national supervisors. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation maintains a research 
staff, but published findings deal 
with statistical aspects of member 
banks related to deposits, invest- 
ments and capital ratios to losses 
and reserves. 

The New York State Bankers As- 


sociation set up a committee two 
years ago to study the banking 
structure of the State of New York 
in the banks outside of New York 
City. The results of this excellent 
analysis of the changing content of 
portfolios and interest- and non- 
interest-bearing deposits posed some 
fundamental questions to the bank- 
ing institutions of that state, pri- 
marily concerned with their char- 
acter as savings or commercial banks, 
The study showed how losses had 
developed as the banks strove to 
compete among themselves for de- 
posit money by the offer of high 
rates and, of necessity, later lower- 
ing the grade of their investments to 
achieve a profit differential between 
interest paid and coupons collected. 

But here the study stopped! The 
very able Reserve City Bankers As- 
sociation has followed this study 
through and by reason of energetic 
activity has induced half of the state 
bankers associations to adopt a pro- 
gram for a similar type of study. 
These studies will apparently be 
conducted by or under the direction 
of a committee of bankers who are 
associition members. 

There is no suggestion here that 
such steps are wrong. They are in- 
deed encouraging, for even this 
much could not have been accom- 
plished two years ago. But it is sub- 
mitted that in the light of the na- 
tional prob!ems, the state and local 
difficulties and the open road to 





Four Highlights In This Discussion 


1 As industry and science 
know research, there is no such 
thing now being undertaken by 
banking associations. 


2 This situation is attributable 
in large part to the fact that 
bankers have never thought bank- 
ing problems needed such treat- 
ment. 
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3. The serious outlook, how- 
ever, is that the public will one 
day charge banking with the neg- 
lect of this implement of progress, 
of improved safety and profit to 
the customer, 

4 Of such a charge no intelli- 
gent calling should itself be found 
guilty, especially in the light of 
banking history in this country. 


restored prestige and _ leadership, 
such efforts, requiring at best a year 
to undertake and report back, are 
feeble gestures in the face of the 
urgent issues confronting banking 
today nationally and locally. 

A hand bucket brigade tackling a 
fire in the upper reaches of the Em- 
pire State Building might more 
dramatically illustrate the applica- 
tion of remedy related to need. 
Bankers are, however, aroused to the 
smell of smoke. They are organiz- 
ing into volunteer fire fighting units 
Sooner or later they will look across 
the way to the activities of industry 
and commerce and see the motorize:| 
units with paid firemen, pressur 
hose, elevating ladders, heavy duty 
pumps, and protective uniforms 
designating firemen from policemen 
and onlookers. 

Perhaps, in time, bankers will 
learn that these organized, trained. 
equipped, and well-led firemen save 
many times their keep and costs by 
the more efficient and _ effective 
method of fire fighting, their con- 
stant inspection of fire hazards, and 
the elimination of risks and con- 
demnation of unsafe structures. 
They will learn that a modern fire 
department prevents more fires than 
it ever extinguishes. They will learn 
that insurance rates are lowered in 
well patrolled cities, saving tax 
payers, by many times, more than 
the fire departments cost. 

The further study of modern fire 
departments will teach us that fire 
prevention begins in prescribing fire 
proof structures and fire resistant 
materials. They will also learn that 
paid firemen perform many other 
useful functions beside climbing lad- 
ders and directing hose from a noz- 
zle tower. They patrol theatres and 
quiet crowds by their presence. They 
rescue persons from dangerous 
places and resuscitate others suffer- 
ing from asphyxiation or near 
drowning. They use scientifically 
developed pulmotors. 
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Are the present efforts of bankers associa- 
tions designed to uncover ideas that can be 
used in the individual bank to reduce costs, 
improve bank service and safety, and in- 
crease bank profits? The author thinks not. 


Some of them go around individ- 
ually on motoreycles and put out 
fires with chemicals. They have a 
wide range of duties net apparent 
on the surface, and their cos‘s are 
far less than the value of what the 
are able to conserve. 

If the analogy 1s carried on over 
into the research departments of 
manufacturers and _ industrialists, 
distributors and service organiza- 
tions, banking will find that research 
is not conducted by the hea’s of 
these corporations or by general 
managers or sales executives. They 
will find that they are maintaining 
separate units in either separate 
quarters or separate floors. Some 
even are maintained in other cities. 
Further, they will find much ab- 
stract research being conducted in 
pure science realms, while many 
others are working on problems not 
expected to develop for five or ten 
years. 

And yet an able banker, a ranking 
officer of one of the 100 largest banks 
in America, recently stated that he 
saw nothing anyone could do to 
prevent bank losses or failures in 
the next depression other than to 
meet the exigencies as they arose! 
All banks closed in March 1933 un- 
der this ‘‘laissez faire’’ doctrine. 


Need they all close again? 

They may at that, if only a few 
bankers arouse their fellow workers 
to the need of applying research to 
Within the year, an ex- 


banking. 





By 
THOMAS C. 
BOUSHALL 


President, The Morris Plan 

Bank of Virginia, Richmond 
Bankers, appreciating 
the processes and the 
profits of research in 
industry, must develop 
analogous methods of 
banking research, be- 
fore the day arrives 
when the public will 
charge them with neg- 
lect of this implement 
of progress. 


ecutive of the American Bankers 
Association wrote, ‘‘We do not see 
the application of scientific research 
to banking problems.”’ 

The ramifications of the exposures 
of 268,000 bank officers in invest- 
ments of varying character, loans of 
multitudinous types, and depositors 
of uncertain temperament, officers 
and employees under bond as to 
honesty but not as to capacity and 
no organized standards by which to 
measure either, make the hazard 
enormous. 

While these remarks may seem 
unsympathetic toward the early 
stages of bank research and unap- 
preciative of the recent partial rec- 
ognition that research should be 
applied to banking, it must be ad- 
mitted that banks are run by grown 
men who read of the activities of 
other corporations and industries. 
They know how research is organ- 
ized and financed in industry and 
upon what scale. They know it pays 
heavy dividends, and that the public 
and stockholders alike are benefiting 
greatly from these steps. 

It would seem, then, that no soft 
pedal need be applied in sounding a 
loud note to arouse all banks to the 
recognition of the need for construc- 
tive effort. Rather, it is in order to 
sound an unmuted tocsin, calling 
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attention to the dangers to which 
banking is daily exposed by any 
delay in promptly organizing and 
financing a large, serious and pro- 
ductive scientific research effort. 

Such effort should be devoted to 
greater safety for the public, larger 
profit to the stockholder, more signal 
leadership, and broader service to 
the local communities, the states and 
the nation, all of which stand today 
in great need of such service. 

As industry and science know re- 
search, there is no such thing now 
being undertaken by banking asso- 
ciations. Organized, financed, scien- 
tifie research in banking is yet to be 
inaugurated. 

Research on the part of full time, 
trained workers who are unasso- 
ciated with the daily routine of bank 
functions is not in expressed con- 
templation. This situation is attrib- 
utable in large part to the fact that 
bankers have never thought banking 
problems needed such treatment. 

The serious outlook, however, is 
that the public will one day charge 
banking with the neglect of this im- 
plement of progress, of improved 
safety and profit to the customer. 
Of such a charge no intelligent eall- 
ing should itself be found guilty, 
especially in the light of banking 
history in this country. 
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How To Learn The Quick Draw | 


A bank guard is sometimes called upon to draw his weapon quickly 
and it is highly essential that he be trained in this action. Help is 
given in this, the fourth and final report in this research study. 


ECAUSE of the fact that 
B most bank guards spend al- 

most all of their time as ushers 
in the lobby of the bank, it is quite 
natural that they neglect any kind 
of practice with their weapons. Very 
seldom does a bank guard think 
there ever will be a possibility of 
his needing to draw his weapon 
quickly. Even if this necessity 
should arise only once in a lifetime, 
it is highly important that the guard 
be prepared. 

More than that, there is a great 
deal of pleasure and entertainment 
for bank guards in practicing and 
competing with each other. That is 
why practice in the drawing of 
weapons should be made a regular 
part of guards’ training. 

One reason for knowing how to 
draw a weapon quickly is that when 
you have the drop on the other fel- 
low, it is seldom necessary for you 
to fire. A quick draw, therefore, 
may avoid ‘shooting and save lives. 

-I should say that it is highly 
essential that every bank guard be 
trained in the quick drawing of his 
revolver from the holster. Inasmuch 
as there are different kinds of hols- 
ters, special practice with the one 
used is necessary. 

There is one place that a bank 
guard should never carry a revolver, 
and that is in the hip pocket. There 
are some officers who prefer to have 
the holster on the right side of the 
body, the gun to be drawn by the 
right hand. Because the gun is 
located near to the natural position 
of the hand, they seem to feel that 
the draw can be made more quickly. 

There are some disadvantages in 
this, however, one of which is that 
the arm must be placed in an un- 
natural position in getting the gun 
out of the holster, unless the holster 
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By DUNCAN WALKER 
Chief of the Protection Department 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


is carried very low on body, whereas, 
if the holster is on the left side, re- 
quiring that the right hand reach 
across the body, the arm is used in 
a more natural position, and most 
men can make a quicker draw with 
the right hand from a holster on the 
left side than they can from a hols- 
ter on the right side. 


Of course, if a man is lefthanded, 
he would better have his holster on 
his right side, the revolver butt fac- 
ing forward. 

Many bank guards carry their 
arms in a Sam Brown belt on the 
outside of the coat. One reason for 
this is to make it clear to crooks that 
the guards are ready. Furthermore, 
many banks feel that the guard pre- 





Six Points On 
Quick-Draw Practice 


1 Make sure that the revolver 
is not loaded. 


2 Practice reaching for your 
revolver, slowly at first, then 
faster and faster. Do not think 
you can master this in a few 
hours. 


3 Practice drawing and lifting 
the gun to firing position. 


4 Next draw, cock, sight, and 
pull the trigger. 


5 Time yourself about once a 
week and keep a record of your 
speed. 


6 Practice with each hand in 
order to learn how to fire with 
either hand, should the other be 


injured. 


sents a neater appearance with this 
type of uniform arrangement. 

There are some, however, who 
prefer to carry the gun in a shoul- 
der holster. In this case, it is best 
to have the shoulder holster on the 
left arm. The right hand reaches 
across the body and under the coat, 
grasping the butt of the revolver 
which points forward. 

Tests have shown that just about 
as quick a draw can be made from 
this type of holster as from an out- 
side holster. Some banks feel, also, 
that customers prefer a bank where 
no firearms are in evidence. 

Naturally, the first thing that 
must be accomplished in quick draw 
practice is a thorough knowledge of 
the location of the gun. By that, | 
mean that the gun must be drawn 
so often that the arm will reach for 
it instinctively in case of necessity. 
In other words, it is entirely possible 
by continuous practice, to make the 
drawing of the gun automatic. 

In begining practice, it is impor- 
tant that all feeling of excitement 
or hurry be eliminated from your 
mind. The drawing of a gun should 
be deliberate, and at first, slow. 
After you have the feeling that your 
hand will reach the gun automatic- 
ally, then you may benefit by 
working faster. 

If the gun is under the coat, it 
will be necessary to leave the outer 
coat unbuttoned while on duty. 
Furthermore, the hand must get 
into the habit of striking the vest 
flat, so that the fingers may quickly 
slide under the coat lapel. Striking 
the vest in the right position must 
also become a habit, which leads to 
the suggestion that perhaps the first 
exercise in drawing the gun from 
the holster should be practice in 
striking the vest at the right point. 
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It probably is a good rule to avoid 
earrying any bulky object such as 
a pencil or pen in the left-hand vest 
pocket. This might have a tendency 
to interfere with the thrust of the 
hand toward the holster. 

There are six points on quick- 
draw practice which should be 
memorized for the best results. The 
first one is the same as the first rule 
in all practice, that is, ‘“make sure 
that the revolver is not loaded.’’ 
Of course, in actual service, the 
revolver will have to be drawn 
loaded, but there is no need to take 
any chances during practice, so it 
is far better to have the revolver 
unloaded. 

The second rule is: ‘‘Practice 
reaching for your revolver slowly 
at first, then faster and faster.’’ 
This practice can be carried on any- 
where, at your leisure. You do not 
have to be on a revolver range to 
practice the draw. As a matter of 
fact, in the beginning, it would be 
well to go through this practice 
several different times a day; when 
you first arise in the morning, during 
your noon rest period, and in the 
evening. 

After you feel that you are pro- 
ficient in reaching the revolver 
quickly, exercise No. 3 should be the 
actual drawing of the gun and lift- 
ing it to a firing position. Here it 
must again be emphasized that any 
feeling of hurry or excitement 
should be avoided. The man who is 
calmest is the one who is most sure 
of hitting the mark. 

No. 4 in the routine is: ‘‘ Draw, 
cock, sight, and pull the trigger.’’ 
In sighting and pulling the trigger, 
the rules given for hitting the bull’s- 
eye in the previous issues of this 
magazine should be followed. 

Rule No. 5 is: ‘‘Time yourself 
about once a week and keep a 
record of your speed.’’ This will 
make practice more interesting. 

Rule No. 6 is: ‘‘Practice with 
each hand in order to learn how to 
fire with either hand should the 
other be injured.’’ While some 


When you have the drop on the other fel- 
low, it is seldom necessary for you to fire. 


people are naturally left handed, 
most of us are right handed, and 
unless we train our left hand to use 


Belt Holster 


As the right hand reaches for the han- 
dle of the gun, the left hand tilts the 
holster forward to make the draw 
easier. The thumb of the right hand 
pulls back the hammer after the gun 
is clear of the holster. 


Aiming in the quick draw is quite dif- 
ferent from target aiming. The right 
elbow rests on the hip and the gun is 
held as shown. 


a gun, we would have great difficulty 
in shooting with the left hand in an 
emergency. Such emergencies may 
arise. If you could shoot with only 
your right hand, you might have to 
shoot from an awkward position, 
such as around a corner, perhaps 
making it necessary to expose your 
whole body; whereas, if you could 
shoot with your left hand, you 
eould probably shoot by holding 
your left hand close to the wall, 
exposing only part of your face. 
After you have become proficient 
in drawing and dry snapping, then 


Shoulder Holster 


The first operation in drawing from a 
shoulder holster is to get the hand 
under the coat. This is done by slap- 
ping the chest with the flat hand and 
then thrusting it under the coat. 


The right thumb cocks the gun as 
soon as it is free from the coat. The 
left hand holds the shoulder holster 
through the coat so that the gun may 
be easily withdrawn. 


practice on the range should include 
quick draw and quick fire with real 
ammunition. Let me again empha- 
size that in quick draw, as well as 
in slow fire target practice, consider- 
able experience is necessary. Cer- 
tainly no bank guard should let a 
week go by without some rehearsal 
in the use of his weapon. Twice a 
week or even three times a weck 
would not be too often. 
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Directors Bring In Many Loans 


Here is more evidence that loans may be had if they are sought 
out. This bank has directors who help find the borrowers. 


7g By a constant campaign, 


) BANKERS [ Jj i : 
ena encouraged in directors 
RESEARCH ineetings and in persona! 


REPORT 

~—y* discussions between 

directors and officers, we 
have been able to build up a good 
loan business. Each of our directors 
is a member of a local civic group, 
such as the Chamber of Commerce, 
Kiwanis Club, Rotary Club, and 
Optimist Club. It is the duty of 
each director, through his eonnec- 
tions and contacts in these clubs, to 
inform business men of our loan 
policy and to explain our methods 
and procedures whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers. 

These services are usually men- 
tioned at least once a week to one 
or more prospects at each of these 
elubs. At nearly all of these lunch- 
eon clubs, it is a rule that members 
must sit next to a different man at 
each meeting. With a new luncheon 
partner, a director finds ample op- 
portunity to widen his sphere of 
influence. 

The directors also become sales- 
men in much the same manner 
through their lodges, church groups, 
outside clubs, and other business and 
social connections. When groups of 
men forgather, business and _ busi- 
ness conditions are the most logical 


At luncheon clubs or wherever men forgather, our 
directors are finding opportunities to “sell the bank.” 





By CHARLES W. TOMPKINS 


Cashier, Mercantile Bank, 
Hammond, Indiana 


topics of conversation. If a_busi- 
nessman mentions that he is con- 
templating some repairs or a mod- 
ernization plan for his store, or that 
he wants to lay in a new line of 
stock or embark on some other new 
project, our directors mention our 
loan policy and ask the person con- 
templating these expansions to come 
to the bank for further discussion. 
Prior to the Christmas, Easter, and 
other shopping seasons, we have 
found it good policy to advise small 
merchants of the opportunity to 
make short time loans to stock their 
shelves with seasonal merchandise. 
Home modernization, such as new 
kitchen equipment, new roofs, exte- 
rior improvements, basements made 
into recreation rooms and living 
quarters, and other building opera- 
tions are popular topics of conver- 
sation among both men and women 
these days. This provides another 
source of business through our direc- 
tors, who have brought in any num- 
ber of loans for home repairs. Re- 
eently one of these resulted in our 
helping a young man get a start in 


the contracting business, and he has 
since opened both a checking and a 
savings account here. We have made 
a number of loans for the purchase 
of homes. 

We have found that many leading 
citizens and businessmen, as well as 
people with average incomes, are 
willing and anxious to be informed 
of our loan service. Such loans may 
be just the thing to balance business 
affairs over a strained period, or to 
permit new ventures which in the 
end bring as much benefit to us in 
additional business as they do to the 
customer. 

At every directors’ meeting, we 
ask for a report of the experiences 
of each director, and suggest new 
means of securing such business. We 
also like to make it clear to our cus- 
tomers that our directors are just as 
much a part of the bank and just as 
important as any of the personnel 
that serves them from day to day. 
In a recent issue of our monthly 
bulletin distributed to customers, we 
made this statement: 

‘Whenever a bank has occasion 
to publish the names of its board of 
directors, it does not say, in these 
actual words, ‘We point with pride’, 
but that is the spirit behind the list- 


ing. (Continued on page 546) 


One director visualized a community need in terms of 
banking service, and started a young man in business. 
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IN 9 WEEKS, RECORDAK 


ADOPTED BY 9 MORE OF 





THE 100 LARGEST BANKS — 


74% of all Largest Banks Now 
Recordak equipped ... and 
hundreds of other banks of all 
sizes, too. 


ECORDAK, the safest, fastest, 
most accurate and most eco- 
nomical system of bank account- 
ing. It eliminates expensive, in- 
volved machines, freeing their 
specialized, high-salaried opera- 
tors for other work ... ends du- 
plication of effort... lost motion... 
unnecessary overhead and costly 
overtime work. It provides photo- 
graphic records of every trans- 
action... records that are tamper- 
proof, extraction-proof, alteration- 
proof... speedily made... easily 
handled and filed... a safeguard to 
bank and depositor alike. 


A Recordak installation carries no burden of 
purchasing new equipment. For Recordak Sys- 
tems are leased at a moderate monthly fee—not 
sold ...no capital outlay required, no deprecia- 


tion, no special operator needed. 


Recordak Photographic Accounting Systems 
are serviced from twelve conveniently located 
offices...one close to your bank. Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Answer this ad with Quickmail Coupon No. 15 





Users of Recordak report savings up to 45% net on 
per-item costs, 50% on supplies, 90% in storage space. 


RECORDAK 


Photographic Accounting 
Systems 
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COMMERCIAL ¢ CHECKING 





SAVER GS © TREBSTS 


"... The Most Expensive Saving..." 


It has always seemed to the officers of this bank 


that the most “expensive saving” in the world 


is the saving of time by ignoring the friendly 


gestures that make life worthwhile. We take 


the time—and instruct our staff to take the time 


—to be friendly. We want you to feel at home 


when you visit us. When our time becomes too 


valuable to spend with our friends .... it will 


be time for us to get out of the banking busi- 


ness. Come in and chat awhile when you're in 


the city. Glad to have you. 


LAURANCE ARMOUR 
President 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COM PANY 
of Chicago 


LA SALLE STREET 


AT WASHINGTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The Basis For Bank 


Taxation 
(Continued from page 523) 


securing investments of the same 
class in the same locality. Public 
Nat’] Bank vs. Keating (1931) 47 F. 
(2d) 561. 

An opinion written by Justice 
Brandeis in 1933, First Nat’] Bank 
of Shreveport vs. La. Tax Com. 
(1933) 289, US 60, 53 S. Ct. 511, 
limits the meaning of ‘‘competition”’ 
still further. The mere fact that a 
national bank has authority to en- 
gage in a certain line of business 
does not automatically make every- 
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body else in that same business com- 
petitors whose capital must be taxed 
at the same rate as bank shares. 
Before the courts will find that there 
has been any discrimination against 
national banks, it must be proved 
that, during the tax year, some sub- 
stantial amount of the bank’s capital 
was employed in the same sort of 
business as that carried on by less 
heavily taxed non-banking concerns. 

In this case, it was decided that 
finance, real estate mortgage, and 
acceptance companies were not com- 
peting with national banks, even 
though the banks were authorized by 
legislative act to loan money on 


the same general types of security. 

Brandeis agreed with the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana that most na- 
tional banks prefer not to handle 
installment payment loans, salary 
loans, and small loans secured by 
furniture, automobiles and _ other 
such collateral. 


Building And Loan 


Associations 


About 30 years ago, it was decided 
that Building and Loan Associations 
could not be classified as ‘‘other 
moneyed capital’’ competing with 
national banks. The late Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, at the time he was a Cir- 
euit Court Judge, based his opinion 
in this case on the theory that build- 
ing and loan associations were meant 
to provide an easy method whereby 
the poorer classes could save enough 
money to build and pay for their 
own homes. 

In this decision, he held that 
building and loan associations were 
not in the same class as commercial 
banks. Since then, many of these 
associations have equipped their of- 
fices with counters, cages, and all of 
the paraphernalia of banks, and 
most of them accept savings deposits 
from customers not intending to 
build homes. Others go so far as to 
loan money on collateral security as 
well as on real estate. In 1932, tlie 
Huntington National Bank of Col- 
umbus, Ohio, unsuccessfully chal- 
lenged the taxation of capital 
invested in building and loan as- 
sociations at a lower rate than na- 
tional bank shares. Hoenig v. Hunt- 
ington Nat’l Bank of Columbus 
(CCA-1932) 59 F (2d)479, Cert. 
denied, 53 S.Ct.93. 

Although the Supreme Court has 
never expressly affirmed the ruling 
in this ease, it has done so indirectly 
by refusing to review the decision of 
the lower courts. According to the 
lower courts, the fundamental pur- 
pose of building and loan associa- 
tions has not changed since the de- 
cision of Judge Taft and even 
though there have been a few de- 
partures from their primary ob- 
ject, building and loan associations 
still are considered not to be com- 
petitors of national banks. 

This case is interesting also be- 
eause the court specifically declared 
that competition for deposits is not 
enough to create ‘‘competition”’ 
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within the meaning of the statute 
on bank taxation. In fact, it states 
that the real test is the use made of 
moneyed capital after it is secured, 
and not the competition involved in 
obtaining it. 


Stockbrokers 


Prior to 1931, the state courts in 
New York had ruled that ‘‘other 
moneyed ecapital’’ meant only eapi- 
tal employed in carrying on a bank- 
ing business or one similar thereto. 
Therefore, they refused to compel 
the taxation of stock brokers, real 
estate mortgage companies, factors 
and commission merchants whose 
activities helped finance textile mil's, 
on the same basis as national bank 
shares. The New York courts rea- 
soned that the use of moneyed eapi- 
tal was incidental to the main fea- 
tures of these businesses. 

However, in Publie National Banks 
vs. Keating, (1931) 47 F. (2d) 561, 
this line of reasoning was overruled. 
The United States Cireuit Court of 
Appeals called attention to the cases 
holding that competition exists when- 
ever national banks and other in- 
vestors both are seeking and secur- 
ing the same type of investments in 
the same locality. After reviewing 
these cases, the court emphasized 
that competing businesses do not 
have to be engaged in the banking 
or any similar business. 

As a result of these decisions, the 
bank tax laws in Florida, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Iowa were 
outlawed in rapid succession, and 
steps were taken to remedy the 
situation. Several of the states re- 
vised their tax laws entirely, while 
others compromised their taxes at 
a lower figure. Thirty-six states 
still tax bank shares according to 
their valuation, but they are finding 
this method more and more unsatis- 
factory and undoubtedly, in time, 
most of them will change to one of 
the other methods provided in See- 
tion 5219. 


Alternative Taxes 


When Section 5219 was amended 
in 1923, so as to exclude personal 
investments from the definition of 
“other moneyed capital’’, two other 
new methods of taxation were added. 
Several states had urged the adop- 
tion of an amendment that would 
permit dividends paid to sharehold- 
ers and the net income of national 


For The Investment 


Of Bank Funds 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
maintains an active market in all 
issues of United States securities, 
buying and selling government 
bonds and short-term notes for its 


own account. 


The experience of more than seventy 
years and immediate contact with 
principal cities makes this bond serv- 
ice particularly valuable to banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited and a daily quotation 
sheet will be mailed on request. 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800 


Teletype 


CGO 


- « 987 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 





banks to be taxed in addition to the 
existing tax on shares. Instead, Con- 
gress provided for alternative meth- 
ods whereby (a) shares could be 
taxed, or (b) dividends could be 
taxed as income of the shareholders, 
or (ce) the net income of the banks 
eould be taxed. 

In 1926, Section 5219 was again 
amended to permit an excise or 
franchise tax to be levied on na- 
tional banks according to or meas- 
ured by their net income from all 
sourees. At least 12 states now tax 
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banks according to this method and 
probably more will follow in the 
near future; this is especially cer- 
tain because of a recent decision that 
apparently permits income from tax 
exempt securities to be included in 
the tax base. 


Limitations 


Each of the alternative methods 
of bank taxation provided by Sec- 
tion 5219 is hedged about with cer- 
tain restrictions. First of all, if a 
state elects one method, it cannot 
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1v AMERICAS 
INDUSTRIAL CEN TER a 


feria corporations and in- 
dividuals move from your 
city to the Newark territory, 


give them a letter of introduc- 


TRUS 


NEWARK 





MEMBER...FEDERAL R 


use any Other at the same time. 
Then, there are limitations on the 
rate of taxation. For instance, divi- 
dends may not be taxed at a greater 
rate than that assessed upon other 
moneyed capital. If the net income 
of the bank is taxed, the rate must 
not be higher than that assessed 
upon other financial corporations 
nor higher than the highest rate 
assessed upon mercantile, manufac- 
turing and business corporations 
doing business in the state. This 


o44 


tionto New J ersey’s largest bank. 









REO 


ilies 





FIDELITY UNION 
CO PANY 


ORANGE 


ERVE SYSTEM.... 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


same restriction on the rate of tax 
applies to the excise or franchise 
tax provided for in the 1926 amend- 
ment. 

Table 2 lists the states according 
to the method by which each one 
taxes banks. No attempt is made 
to cover exceptions to, limitations 
on, or allowable deductions from 
the taxes listed. These points will 
be covered in succeeding articles. 
Furthermore, some states impose 
additional fees and taxes on state 


banks that cannot be exacted from 
national banks. These additional 
taxes will be taken up separately 
after all of the methods applying to 
both state and national banks have 
been considered. 


The Home-Building 
Industry 


(Continued from page 519) 
young. Many families have not yet 
acquired the financial reserves and 
confidence necessary to building or 
buying a new home. In the face of 
rising rents, rising incomes, and in- 
creasing marriages, present building 
costs may check, but cannot long 
hold back, the pent-up natural de- 
mand for 1,500,000 new homes that 
accumulated from 1926 to 1935. 
This backlog, when added to normal 
annual requirements, indicates that 
the building of 800,000 new homes a 
year for the next five years would 
merely satisfy our normal and ac- 
cumulated needs. 

*The word ‘‘homes’’, when used 
in this article, includes units in 
multi-family dwellings, as well 
single-family dwellings. 


as 


Stimulate Employee 
Interest 


(Continued from page 527) 
reported on unfavorably by the com- 
mittee. 

Another suggestion was the use 
of a governor of some sort on re- 
volving doors to regulate the veloc- 
ity and protect customers from pos- 
sible harm. This was referred to 
the bank building maintenance de- 
partment head and the speed of the 
doors was regulated. A recommen- 
dation for the discontinuing of the 
use of green ink because it often 
fades out in time and does not 
reproduce well for photostatic copies, 
was approved by the committee. 
Standardization of the type of short- 
hand notebooks for stenographers 
was made at an estimated saving of 
3314% in the cost of notebooks. 

A suggestion from one of the 
employees, quoted verbatim: ‘‘May 
I suggest that the size of our pres- 
ent savings passbooks seems quite 
large to be practical and conveni- 
ently carried by our women cus- 
tomers. Most women have as a rule, 
a limited amount of space in their 
purses and a book of the present 
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size is awkward. Many of my 
eustomers have expressed a desire 
for a smaller passbook, similar to 
the dummy layout enclosed.’’ The 
committee did not deem the change 
feasible at the time because of the 
expense involved. 

Duplication of suggestions ap- 
pear occasionally. A clerk in a 
branch office suggested a change in 
color of the overdraft blanks from 
red to green. This, however, had 
been previously worked out and the 
new color was in stock and avail- 
able at the time the sugtestion was 
offered. Nevertheless, the sugges- 
tion revealed alertness and thought- 
fulness on the part of the employee 
and he received commendation from 
the committee. 

In still another instance, an 
employee suggested that a sign be 
attached to the light switch as a 
reminder to turn off the lights when 
not needed. The purchasing agent, 
who is a member of the committee, 
reported that a supply of these signs 
had been available for several years 
in the supply department. 

Naturally, not all suggestions 
reaching the committee are practical. 
Nevertheless, they are given thor- 
ough investigation before being 
abandoned entirely. Ideas often have 
salvage value in that, although a 
change does not seem practical at 
one time it often proves workable 
later under changed conditions. 

The person suggesting an idea 
always receives a personal letter 
from the secretary of the committee, 
urging him to create other and pos- 
sibly more practical ideas. 

In the case of an acceptance and 
adoption, the letter reads something 
like this: 

‘*The Employees’ Suggestion Com- 
mittee acknowledges receipt of your 
suggestion relative to the use of a new 
form in closing accounts similar to the 
one now used by an out-of-town bank 
for this purpose. An award of $5.00 
was voted to you for this helpful sug- 
gestion. We are pleased to enclose a 
check in your favor for this amount. 
I am sure you will realize even greater 
compensation from the fact that you 
have greatly assisted the bank by your 
thoughtful suggestion. We hope that 
you will continue to favor us with sug- 
gestions because that is how both you 


and The Cleveland Trust Company can 
be of better service.’’ 


Many types of equipment are used 
in bank work. Often the increased 
efficiency of this equipment is 


Good Collection Facilities 


add to a bank’s value 


ds a correspondent. 


Continental Illinois 


direct collection facilities 


are available to you. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


largely due to suggestions made by 
bank employees. In several in- 
stances here these suggestions have 
been passed along to the manufac- 
turers of the equipment and have 
resulted in improvements. Ideas 
for improvement of any machine 
equipment sent to the Employees’ 
Suggestion Committee are always 
referred to the Machine Mainte- 
nance department and if the sug- 
gestion is feasible, then to the manu- 
facturer of the equpment. 

Our awards usually run from a 
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minimum of $2.00 to $25.00. The 
return in dollar value to the bank 
is far greater than the compensa- 
tion allowed the employees, and its 
effect on the personnel is especially 
favorable. 

We know that the efficiency of 
our bank is not that of one person 
or of a small group of employees or 
officers, but the sum total of the 
efficiency of the entire personnel. 
With their hands in the very blood- 
stream of the bank’s operations, 
employees can do much to improve 
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of all Fourth District items de- 
posited at the National City 
Bank of Cleveland are presented 


for payment the next morn- 


ing. Sending them direct —day 


and night—makes this possible. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


RESOURCES IN EXCESS OF $125,000,000 


CLEVELAND’S OLDEST BANK — FOUNDED 1845 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


efficiency by being constantly alert 
to opportunities for improving sys- 
tems in their own work and else- 
where. 

This plan of stimulating creative- 
ness of employees has resulted in 
the savings of thousands of dollars 
in operation costs and in addition, 
brought much additional business to 
our organization. It can be of value 
to other banks, large or small. Size 
does not matter—for again, it’s 
ideas that count. 
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Directors Bring In 
Many Loans 
(Continued from page 540) 


‘*Bank directors are selected not 
merely because they are prominent 
members of the community, or be- 
cause they own stock in the bank. 
They are chosen for their experience, 
judgment, and recognized ability. A 
director’s responsibility to both bank 
and public is clear-cut, morally as 
well as legally, and he enters into 
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his official capacity with a full ap- 
preciation of what is expected of 
him. 

“‘The directors of a bank are not 
figureheads in any sense. They exer- 
cise an active supervision over the 
bank’s internal affairs, they consult 
with and advise the executive of- 
ficers. They conduct their own exam- 
inations of the bank at regular 
intervals, entirely aside from the 
examinations of the national or state 
bank examiners. 

**One of the most valuable fune- 
tions of the board of directors is 
that its members, being in business 
for themselves, bring to bear on the 
bank a combined viewpoint which 
represents the outside, or public 
angle. Directors, as individuals, 
frequently help customers to a bet- 
ter understanding of the bank’s 
policies and the advantages of its 
services. 

‘‘Bank directors are elected an- 
nually by the stockholders. The 
frequency of their meetings depends 
somewhat upon the bank’s custom. 
But, as the men behind the bank, 
they are really on the job as cease- 
lessly as the men and women who 
conduct the everyday affairs of the 
institution.”’ 






| 


We are convinced that by build- | 


ing customer and community con- 
fidence in the directors and by mak- 
ing a concerted effort to build a staff 
of salesmen that includes the diree- 
tors, the bank can reap material 
benefits. 

Eight months ago, we started a 
campaign through our directors to 
build up our loan business. During 
that time we made some 40 loans to 
new borrowers, ranging from $300 
up to $6,500. The grand total is 
nearly $80,000. This is a consider- 
able figure for a small bank. Fur- 
thermore, it must be remembered 
that this is an industrial city which 
was without a bank for an entire 
year, and people have had to be 
educated to the point of again be- 
coming bank conscious. 


Time Saved For 
Savings Tellers 


(Continued from page 531) E 


the date when the loss was reported | 
and any special instructions which / 
its loss has occasioned, as an order § 
not to pay withdrawals, except when | 
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the duplicate book is_ presented. 
This notice is stapled to the ledger 
sheet securely, so that it cannot be 
easily removed. The same form is 
used when accounts are assigned or 
attached or when the depositor dies, 
as a flag to the teller. When the 
eause of the notice has been re- 
moved, the date of release is typed 
in and the notice filed. This feature 
is especially valuable in the case of 
accounts which have been used to 
secure loans. It is standing evidence 
that the loan was thus secured. 

On its face, this system of savings 
bank accounting may sound compli- 
cated, but actually it is not. Indeed 
it is simpler than many counter sys- 
tems and for the several thousand 
accounts at the Genesee Valley Trust 
Company it works well. It ought to 
work well in any commercial bank 
with a savings department. 


The Law Of Business 


By JAMES L. DOHR, C.P.A. 
Published by Ronald Press Company, 
15 East 26th St., New York. Price $4.00 


The author, who is Associate 
Professor of Accounting at Colum- 
bia University and an Attorney-at- 
Law, has an appreciation of the 
many needs for the understanding 
of law in business. 

He presents the law as rules and 
regulations of conduct operating 
throughout business. Some of the 
headings under which the law is 
considered are the following: 

Basie Law, The Conduct of Busi- 
ness, Business Accounting and the 
Law, Law of Organization, Unin- 
eorporated Association, Corporation, 
Law of Sale, Laws Relating to Em- 
ployment, Guaranty and Suretyship, 
Negotiable Instruments, Liens—Con- 
ditional Sales—Mortgages, Insurance 
and Regulation of Business. 


Seven Kinds Of Inflation 


By RICHARD DANA SKINNER, 

Vice President, Pell, Kip, & Skinner, Ine. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

New York City. Price $2.50 


Many of us have thought that one 
type of inflation is about enough, 
but this author suggests seven. How- 
ever, the book is not as agonizing as 
the title might indicate, for the 
author declares in the preface that 





The 


DETECTORSCOPE 


for Your Bank’s Protection 


The Detectorscope is a scientifically constructed instrument for mag- 
nifying and inspecting objects under conditions of illumination or 
transparency, controllable at the will of the operator. Quick examina- 


tion can be made of signature cards, finger print cards (for finger print 
records of patrons unable to write), currency or certificates suspected 
to be counterfeit or fraudulently altered, illegible writing, and photo- 
graphs of bank property used in connection with mortgage transactions. 
Any object which it is desired to magnify, particularly finely printed 
matter of legal documents or bond coupons, may be placed in the in- 
strument and viewed in greatly enlarged detail. 


We will send you one Detectorscope for 10 days’ trial—without any cost or obligation 
whatsoever. At the end of that time, if it is not entirely satisfactory, return it to us, 


at our expense. If you decide to keep it, the price is only $15.00. 


THE BANKETTE COMPANY, INC. 


136 Federal Street — Boston, Mass. 
Serving Banks Exclusively Since 1925 
Use Quickmail Coupon No. 16 for free trial offer. 


‘*the specific excuse for this book is 
the senseless turmoil imposed on all 
of us by inflation scares when there 
is no inflation.’’ 

The author says further: ‘‘The 
purpose of this book is to help the 
layman to defend himself and his 
own judgment against verbal assault 
and battery of the calamity howlers 
in one year and of the fatuous opti- 
mists in another. The layman should 
be able to determine the truth for 
himself.”’ 


Another interesting paragraph is 
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this: ‘‘It is my experience that a 
daily newspaper and a little simple 
arithmetic are all you need in deter- 
mining what to think about infla- 
tion. With these, you can forget the 
terrifying ghosts paraded before you 
by politicians, financial gossipers 
and university theorists.’’ 


A banker in Iowa has frequently 
suggested a business strategy that 
has helped his borrowers continue 
to make profits in spite of strong 
competition. 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


This System Provides 


E ficient Stock Room Accounting 


A machine-posted ledger saves time in making more detailed records of stock to aid 
purchasing. A perpetual inventory is kept by machine on the stock ledger sheet. 






When possible, our pur- 
chases are made from 
eustomers of the bank, 
thus maintaining a busi- 
ness relationship _ be- 
tween the bank and _ customer- 
vendors. The vendor’s record is kept 
on visible cards, the left half of 
which shows the vendor’s principal 
and affiliated accounts with the 
bank. The analysis of such accounts 
is shown by months—average bal- 
ance, profit or loss on each account, 
and the resulting total profit or loss 
—and also indicates whether the 
customer is indebted to the bank 
through loans. The right-half of 
the card provides space for posting 
all purchases by months, segregated 
into types of purchases, and the 
total. 

To keep the purchases consis- 
tently distributed among the ven- 
dors, after the profitableness of the 
account is taken into consideration, 


Y 
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By W. J. CASSIN 


Purchasing Officer, The Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


colored signals indicate the month 
in which the last purchase was made 
from each vendor. This was proved 
of great practical value to the pur- 
chasing officer and to the business 
promotion of our bank. 

The purchasing ledger also has a 
number of very practical features. 
All postings are made by machine 
in the stockroom, assuring prompt 
postings of items as these are re- 
ceived in and disbursed from the 
stockroom. A ledger sheet, 81% inches 
by 11 inches, is used, with both sides 
available for posting, so that one con- 
tinuous record for each item can be 
kept over a long period. . 

The machine-posted ledger con- 
tains in condensed form all the 
necessary data about the condition 





Five Elements In This System 


1 The vendor’s account with 
the bank is taken into considera- 
tion in placing orders, and a rec- 
ord of balances, profit and loss by 
months, and loans, is kept on the 
left half of a card with records of 
purchases on the right half. 


2 A ledger sheet showing each 
purchase, each withdrawal, and 
the balance entered numerically 
and in dollars and cents is posted 
by machine. There is a sheet for 
every stock room item, and this 
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serves as a perpetual inventory. 


3 This plan eliminates many 
of the possibilities of purchasing 
errors and delivery delays. 


4 A perpetual inventory is also 
kept on the bin ticket and the 
purchasing officer is notified by 
the stock room clerk when the 
supply will last for only 60 days. 


5 The purchase order contains 


spaces for all specification items 
so that nothing will be over- 


looked. 


of the stock, the activity in each 
item of stock, its value, balance on 
hand, and all other information 
complete with each day’s operation. 
This record has so simplified the 
operation of the stockroom that it is 
no longer entirely dependent on one 
man supervision. Actually, anyone 
in the bank can now step in and 
run the stockroom with the least 
likelihood of making costly errrors. 

Another important aspect of the 
present bookkeeping system in the 
stockroom is that it has tended to 
eliminate obsolete stocks, due partly 
to the daily postings and also to the 
fact that all information about the 
amount of the stock, its value and 
rate of consumption is contained in 
one ledger record instead of in sepa- 
rate stock and cost records. 

The manner in which the ledger 
sheet is headed up and the items 
posted makes it an invaluable record 
for the use of the purchasing officer 
in writing up purchase orders. 
Thus, in addition to the name of the 
item, the ledger sheet heading con- 
tains a brief description of the item 
which can be properly specified on 
the purchase order, such as ‘‘16 
pound white paper, black ink, pad 
in 100’s, glue at top.’’ This is shown 
in the sample ledger sheet used here 
for illustration. 

The name of the vendor who sup- 
plied the item in the past is typed 
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in the upper left-hand corner on the | 
ledger sheet, and in the upper right- 


hand corner, the form or inventory 
number is shown, followed by the 
location of the item in the stock- 
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room. As soon as the item is reduced © 
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Above left—a complete record of the vendor’s relations with the bank as a customer. Below left—the 
requisition for supplies. Above right—the ledger record of the item. Below right—the order form. 


to a 60-day supply, the stockkeeper 
notifies the purchasing officer to re- 
order. 


The ledger sheet contains seven 
columns, the first four of which are 
used to enter the department num- 
ber, dates of quantities received and 
disbursed, and the balance on hand. 
The last three columns in the second 
group give the same breakdown, but 
in dollars and cents instead of quan- 
tities. To obtain the total value of 
stock on hand it is necessary only 
to make an adding machine listing 
of the last entry on each ledger 
sheet. 


Sufficient space has been reserved 
in the heading of the ledger sheet to 
note changes in the average price of 
the stock item. This entry is very 
important, serving two purposes. 
First, the purchasing officer, in pre- 
paring his purchase order, has a pic- 
ture before him of the fluctuations 
in the average price charged by the 
vendor in the past. The fluctuations 
may denote a price trend which the 
purchasing officer may consider in 
determining the quantity to order, 
and whether or not to change the 
vendor in order to secure a more 
favorable price. 


All department requisitions must 
be signed by the department heads, 
so there will not be more than a 60- 
day supply of forms stocked in the 
department. When the departments 
send in their requisitions for sup- 
plies, these must be filled as prompt- 
ly as possible. At this time the stock 
clerk enters the amount and balance 
on hand on the bin ticket. The bal- 
ance of stock is noted in a column on 
the requisition form, and the amount 
and value of the stock posted on the 
ledger immediately. When posting 
the value, the machine operator 
simply refers to the average price 
heading, noting the last entry which 
shows the latest, and therefore the 
most accurate, average price to be 
charged to the department for the 


NEXT MONTH 


All bank purchasing officers 
are reminded that the next 


issue (October) is the 


FALL BUYERS GUIDE NUMBER 


Watch for it—it takes the place 
of the April Guide you are using. 
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item of supply. 

As already stated, after the ledger 
is posted the stock on hand must 
agree with the figures on the requisi- 
tion and stock bin ticket. At this 
time the cost is entered on the requi- 
sitions and they are sorted accord- 
ing to departments at the end of the 
month. A recapitulation sheet is 
made up, showing the monthly total 
cost of supplies used by each de- 
partment. This sheet is posted on 
the departmental cost record. 


Stock received in the stockroom is 
similarly posted from a copy of the 
purchase order, after this has been 
properly checked by the stock clerk 
upon receipt of the merchandise in 
the stockroom. 


Each year a ledger check is made 
to determine all obsolete forms, 
which are destroyed and charged off, 
thus eliminating them from the in- 
surance cost. The ledger is kept in 
a fire-proof vault. This precaution 
is taken so that in the event of fire 
or other destruction, the insurance 
would cover 90% of the cost of the 
stock shown on our record. If we 
eould not produce this record, we 
would receive only a small adjust- 
ment from the insurance company. 
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Improve Bank Forms 
With This Workable System 


So much money is spent for bank forms that the opportunity for 
saving is great. That is why it generally pays to have a purchasing 
officer give special attention to the design of record sheets and 
to the practical technique of size and shape and paper stock. 


ECAUSE we live in a world 
B of change, it seems to me that 

all purchasing officers and 
cashiers should adjust themselves to 
the idea that improvements are 
likely to be possible in any of our 
work or our forms at any time. This 
thought is the basis of our system 
for the improvement of bank forms. 
No form is reordered without defi- 
nite consideration being given to its 
possible improvement. 

In designing a form, we give con- 
sideration to six important items. 

First: A form that is to be used 
in a typewriter certainly ought al- 
ways to have its lines so spaced as 
to exactly equal the spacing on a 
typewriter, yet many forms are not 
designed that way. 

Second: Forms used in connection 
with each other should be the same 
size, if possible. 

Third: Sizes of forms should be 
adjusted to standard filing equip- 
ment. If a form is to be filed in a 
cabinet, then the size should be 
exactly the same as the standard fil- 
ing drawer. If it is to be filed in a 
book, then the size should be that 
which fits into a standard binder. 


Fourth: Colors are used to save 
time and avoid errors. When a form 
must be used in a certain way or 
must be referred to a certain per- 
son, the color will designate at a 
glance its disposition. There is less 
likelihood of a form being sent to 
the wrong department or wrong 
worker when it is the wrong color. 
Our employees quickly grasp the 
importance of this color, and errors 
are avoided. 

Fifth: Forms used by our cus- 
tomers are not used as often as those 
used by our employees, and so are 
not as quickly recognized. Conse- 
quently, we label each form used 
by customers so clearly that there 
ean be no mistake and no time 
wasted in picking up the right form 
on the customer’s counter. 

Sixth: Forms that are to be 
mailed to customers are made to fit 
an envelope exactly, or to fit an 
envelope with only one folding. It 
is surprising how important the sav- 
ing of an extra fold actually is. It 
saves time, and time is money. 

I think it is self-evident that time 
is saved when the spacing of lines 
on forms corresponds to the spacing 


on the typewriter. The typist makes 
faster time, there is more likelihood 
of accuracy in filling out the form, 
and both of these contribute defi- 
nitely to money saving. The neces- 
sity of this seems too obvious to war- 
rant further emphasis. 

Such a small matter as arranging 
to have the forms that are used with 
each other exactly the same size 
may seem unimportant, but after an 
attempt has been made to handle 
forms of several different sizes in 
connection with one transaction, the 
wisdom of this rule will be imme- 
diately apparent. Sometimes it is 
necessary to cut a large form down 
into two forms in order to bring 
about this uniformity, but that does 
not happen very often. Or it may 
be better to combine two smaller 
ones into one larger one to be uni- 
form with a larger form. It might 
be thought to add to the expense to 
have two forms instead of one—and 
it does add something to the original 
cost, for two forms always cost more 
than one—but we avoid almost all 
of this extra cost by having both 
forms printed on one sheet and then 
eut apart after printing. Further- 





Eight Items Which Characterize This System 


1 Stock forms are used when 
they serve best. 


2 Forms used in a typewriter 
have the lines spaced to fit the 
spacing of the typewriter. 


3 Forms used in connection 
with each other are made the 
same size, if possible. 


4 Sizes of forms are adjusted 
to fit standard filing equipment. 
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5 Colored stock is used as a 
means of avoiding errors and sav- 
ing time when the color will 
quickly identify the source and 
indicate the disposition that is to 
be made of the form. 


6 Customers’ forms are clearly 
labeled as to their use, and this 
label is placed on the form where 
it will not be hid by the brackets 
on the lobby desks. 


7 Forms for mailing to cus- 
tomers are made to fit into a 
standard envelope without fold- 
ing; or, if that is impossible, by 
folding only once. 


8 A periodic questionnaire in- 
vites criticisms of forms which 


will soon be reordered, and this - 


reveals many opportunities for 
improvement. 
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An example of the reorder memoranda which 
the cashier circulates prior to reprinting any 
forms. Superimposed on the memoranda is the 
reverse side of a stop payment notice, which 
resulted from suggestions made by the bank 


personnel on a similar memorandum. 


By LEONARD C. PHILLIPS 


Cashier, National Builders Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois + 


more, we save all the confusion that 
arises when an operator must pick 
up a group of forms of many dif- 
ferent sizes. 

In this connection, we try also to 
have as many forms as possible (for 
all uses) of the same size. This 
standardization usually makes it 
possible to buy paper stock more 
economically, because larger quan- 
tities can be bought at one time 
when the same size and quality of 
stock can be used for several dif- 
ferent forms. 

All our memorandum debits are 
blue. All eredit slips are pink. 
There is much less likelihood of the 
bookkeeper misposting any of these 
items, because the color immediately 
registers in his mind, whether the 
item is a debit or a credit. 

Advices are either grey or cafe. 
A bookkeeper certainly would never 
post a grey memorandum, because 
he would know at once that this is 
not the type of form that brings him 
his information. 

Our file copies are always printed 
on canary-colored paper, and the 
bookkeepers at once reject anything 
that might accidentally come to 
them on canary-colored paper. 

In the same way, there is little 
likelihood of the mailing clerk send- 
ing out an advice printed on a blue 
ticket. He knows that blue is a color 
for internal use and not for out- 
going mail. We avoid brilliant col- 
ors on all forms which customers 
use. 

Our savings ledger ecards are col- 
ored to denote the division of dif- 
ferent units. This saves time in 
looking up the ledger for any given 
number. 

Signature cards are printed on 
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REORDER MEMORANDUM 


FORM 4011-A 


Payment Memorandum 


This is a form used entirely by the Discount Department as an 


entry ticket. 


In most cases it is used as the duplicate of 


Porm 4011, but also as a record of partial payments. 


Please look it over and make suggestions for improvement. 


Last order. 1000 Oct. 1936 
DAW 
WR 
JPA 


CWT 


different colored stock to separate 
the corporate accounts from the 
joint and the partnership accounts. 
A fourth color is used for individual 
accounts. 


In planning the size of forms that 
are to be mailed, either to customers 
or to banks, we must give considera- 
tion both to the form itself and to 
the envelope in which it will be 
mailed. If it seems necessary to use 
a larger form, we very often find 
that a little larger envelope can be 
had out of standard stock, and thus 
we avoid folding the form. If the 
form is entirely too large to be 
mailed in an envelope without fold- 
ing, then we coordinate the size of 
envelope and the size of form, so 
that only one fold is necessary. 


As a general rule, however, we 
try to avoid an excessive number of 
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sizes of envelopes. We do not want 
too many variations in either en- 
velopes or forms. There are enough 
as it is, and so our constant effort 
is to study our supplies in the hope 
that we may discover a way to 
eliminate a form or combine it with 
another, or eliminate one size or 
style of envelope. 

As a matter of fact, the bulk of 
our envelopes are either 634 inches 
long, or 914 inches long. However, 
when we use an envelope to be 
mailed out as a self-addressed return 
envelope, we use one that is small 
enough to fit into the other enve- 
lopes without folding. We also use 
another style of large envelope for 
registered mail and other mail of 
bulky contents. 


We furnish some of our customers 
envelopes to mail us deposits. These 
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are printed on a silver-grey stock, 
so that our mail clerk recognizes 
them by sight, and they are routed 
at once to the tellers. 

We use a small quantity of spe- 
cial securities envelopes for the use 
of our vault customers. These have 
a form printed on the outside, ar- 
ranged to give all the data on the 
enclosed security for the convenience 
of the customer. These envelopes 
are of course very convenient for 
storing our own securities. 

Coupon envelopes are also made 
with the same idea of having all the 
information about the contents re- 
corded on the outside. In other 
words, the envelope itself is a form. 

As a general policy, we pad our 
forms in rather small pads, depend- 
ing, however, on the quantity used. 
A form that is used rapidly is put 
up in larger pads, but those that 
are used rarely are put up in rather 
small pads. This avoids waste, be- 
cause, if the forms used infrequently 
were put in large pads, there would 
surely be a great deal of waste, due 
to the fact that the pads would be 
lying about for a long time, and 
there would always be the tempta- 
tion to use them for scratch pads. 
Furthermore, there would be dete- 
rioration from exposure to the sun- 
light and dust. 

In the same way, we make the 
pads for customer use very small, 
because if the customer picks up a 
whole pad and earries it away with 





him, he has not taken quite so much 
from us as if we had the form in 
larger pads. In some cases, we use 
loose forms to accomplish the same 
purpose as the small pads. 

The part of our system which ap- 
pears to us to be more different 
from systems in other banks, is the 
plan we have for checking up on 
a form before it is reordered. No 
matter how fast a form may be used, 
a memorandum is sent before re- 
ordering to all those who may have 
ideas on the redesigning of the form. 
This memo asks if the form is ade- 
quate as it stands, or if any sug- 
gestion can be made to improve it— 
either to make it more useful, to 
avoid errors, or to reduce the price 
of the operation carried out on the 
form. 

We receive many good sugges- 
tions from our employees and offi- 
cers and we would not think of re- 
ordering any form until it had gone 
through this process of being scru- 
tinized by everyone interested. 

We feel that the people using the 
form are in a better position to know 
how well it serves its purpose than 
the purchasing officer. However, 
the purchasing officer also has a 
knowledge that is not possessed by 
the others. By combining the knowl- 
edge of the two, we feel that we get 
the best forms at the least. cost. 

To those who might think this 
system of memoranda is a great 
bother, let me say that it is no 


369 of the 780... 


Of the 780 New England commercial 
and savings banks which have Boston 


correspondents, the National Shawmut 


Bank serves 369. For more than one 


hundred years, this institution has oc- 


cupied a position of leadership in the 
New England banking field. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET - BOSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





bother at all. If you get one good 
idea in six months from such a sys- 
tem, it is well worth while. Very 
often we get more ideas than that. 
As a matter of fact, it is not very 
often that a form is reordered in 
exactly the same style as the pre- 
vious one printed. 

An example of one good idea we 
got in this way will illustrate the 
point: We had used the same form 
of signature card for quite a long 
time. Not long ago, it was necessary 
to reorder, and a young woman em- 
ployee whose duties included the 
obtaining of certain information 
from the cards, found that if the 
style were changed, more informa- 
tion could be added and the revised 
form simplified. She, therefore, 
made suggestions, which in the 
opinion of the officer in charge of 
this function, were an improvement 
worthy of trial. In consequence, the 
forms were revised, necessitating 
the making of new plates, but the 
advantages were so evident that the 
cost was forgotten. 

We find that asking the opinions 
of employees encourages them to 
think. They are now in the habit 
of analyzing all the forms they use. 
Instead of complaining that they do 
not like a form, they work out im- 
provements and give them to us as 
suggestions. 

I am sure that this is an idea that 
any bank can use. Our experience 
shows that it is very practical, and 
that it saves money for the bank. 
Furthermore, it increases the in- 
terest. of our workers in their work. 
Of course, not all our employees 
have the same ability, and this sys- 
tem of questionnaires sifts out those 
who do have creative ability. 

In deciding how many of each 
form to order, we base judgment on 
records of the past use of the form. 
Knowing how many forms are used 
in six months, we order about that 
quantity, preferring not to order 
for more than half a year. There 
is some variation from this when 
we purchase such standard supplies 
as pencils, ink, and so on, but in 
buying forms, our rule is to buy 
not more than enough for six 
months. 

The success we have had with 
these buying policies makes us feel 
that we are not likely to allow our 
forms to become obsolete. Certainly 
any system that focuses attention 
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every six months on the adequacy 
of a form is one that will have a 
definite tendency to keep the bank’s 
operations up-to-date. 


Helpful Ideas For 
Purchasing Officers 


* One Illinois purchasing officer 
follows the plan of buying such 
standard items as pencils, pens, pins, 
clips, ink, and so on, whenever they 
can be bought at an advantage. 
These are all supplies that are going 
to be used as long as the’ bank oper- 
ates, and they do not have a notice- 
able deterioration. Of course, not 
too large a quantity is bought at 
any one time. 


* By placing an order with a jobbei 
for small blotters that may be made 
from odds and ends whenever such 
odds and ends are available, one 
bank saves considerably. 


* Whenever a printing job results 
in waste stock, this waste is used in 
making scratch pads for one New 
York bank. 


* One purchasing officer writes, ‘I 
never buy typewriter ribbons or 
carbon paper until after the brand 
has been tried in our own bank.”’ 


* It is best to keep such perishable 
supplies as rubber banks, hectograph 
pads, inked ribbons, and so on, in a 
cool, moist place. This is one type 
of supplies that is better off in the 
basement. 


* Money saved by buying low- 
quality supplies is not equal to 
money earned. 


* The selection of equipment that 
will save time is one of the most 
important jobs of the purchasing 
officer. 


* While customers do not see the 
storeroom, it is important to have 
supplies arranged neatly so that 
time will be saved in getting them 
when necessary. 


* The satisfaction and comfort of 
employees are items to be considered 
in the purchase of supplies. 


* Waste, dirt, and stale air are real 
enemies of banking. 


These Lamyas inctea4e 


of hice eppicien cy! 


\* 
: Bs 
Is 


Faeries NATURAL LIGHT 





An efficient supplementary light on employees’ desks is essential to fast, accurate 
work, and continued high efficiency. Faries National Light was designed to meet 
these requirements. It gives illumination of a texture like daylight, full, even and 
properly distributed over the entire working area. Its design avoids both direct and 


reflected glare and dissipates shadow . . 


. it clamps to the edge of the desk top 


leaving an unobstructed working space... it is adjustable and swings freely to 
accommodate the shifting of work. 


Actual tests conducted by a disinterested and nationally known 


By Invitation Member 


laboratory show that this lamp speeds up work, reduces errors by 


ne over 50% and practically eliminates eye fatigue. 


WARRANT 





FARIE 


of QUALITY 


Shown above is Model 1990, list price $11.00. Send Quickmail 
Coupon No. 7 for full details if your dealer cannot supply you. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY DECATUR 
and S. Robert Schwartz Div. BM 


ILLINOIS 








Speeches On Banking 
Made Easy 


(Continued from page 535) 


5. Alteration 
6. No stop payment 
7. Has been endorsed by payee 


‘* All these tests must be made by 
the teller almost at a glance. An 
experienced man will seem to delay 
only a few seconds. 

‘*Once the check has been paid by 
the teller, it takes its place in the 
system of accounting and double 
accounting which good bank book- 
keeping demands. 

‘*This chart (History of a Check) 
shows the different accounting op- 
erations inside the bank after the 
check is paid and cancelled, before 
the check is delivered back to the 
depositor with a statement of his 
account. Our bank feels that all of 
them are necessary as safeguards 
against any possible errors. While 
there seems to be much duplication 
and double checking, a bank must be 
sure. 

‘*Following the chart, we see the 
check handed to the teller as it is 
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paid. When a sufficient number of 
checks has accumulated, the teller 
closes his window and lists them on 
his record or sheet. A clerk gets them 
from the teller and relists the same 
checks at a proof desk. Then the 
checks are taken to a sorting desk 
where they are sorted alphabetically. 
This sorting operation places the 
checks in the same order as the de- 
positors’ accounts from which the 
checks will be deducted. The bank 
is now ready to record the payment 
of these checks on the customer’s 
statement sheet. This is done on a 
posting machine which lists each 
check on the sheet and deducts it 
from the ecustomer’s balance. 
**Next the checks are handed to 
the ledger posting machine operator 
for entry on the bank’s ledger sheet. 
This ledger sheet is the bank’s per- 
manent record of the depositor’s 
account, and a duplicate exactly of 
the statement sheet. At the end of 
the day, all checks paid and posted 
to depositors’ accounts are then 
again listed in one master list at the 
general proof desk. This list should 
total the same as a grand total of all 
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checks paid by the tellers during the 
day. Thus again, a proof is made to 
check all the individual work of the 
tellers. 

‘*You probably have noticed, 
when your checks came back with 
your statement, that they had been 
punched full of little holes and that 
if you studied the pattern of the 
holes that they seemed to be in the 
general form of numbers and letters. 
These holes are made by the cancel- 
ling machine, which cuts the holes 
through the check in the form of 


BEFORE YOU REFUSE 
A COMMERCIAL LOAN  - 


— consider the 


three-fold protection 


‘‘naid,’’ the date paid, and the 
transit number of the bank paying 
the check. This mutilation is your 
protection and the bank’s against 
the possibility of a check becoming 
lost or being paid twice. The check 
remains extremely valuable to the 
customer as a receipt because it 
shows that the person to whom it 
was drawn has received the money. 
The proof of payment is evidenced 
by the payee’s endorsement on the 
back. 

‘‘The checks are now filed in the 






of LAWRENCE SYSTEM field warehousing 


Here is a reliable method for guar- 
anteeing safety of working capital 
loans. Through LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
of impounding marketable inven- 
tories, banks have ample legal secur- 
ity, plus the additional safeguard of 
a service’ that is heavily insured and 
thoroughly experienced. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM operations 
comply with all legal principles and 
more. A million-dollar insurance 
policy is carried for the benefit of 
banks holding the warehouse re- 
ceipts. This insurance would be ef- 
fective if the validity of the receipts 
were ever attacked or in event of fail- 
ure to establish and maintain bail- 





USE QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 1 


Creating Commodity Paper Against I nventory 


ment, or if this company neglected 
in any other way to live up to its 
legal liability as warehousemen. This 
million-dollar insurance (in addition 
to bonds covering all operating em- 
ployees) is continuously in force. 
However, in the 21 years of Law- 
RENCE SYSTEM operation, no bank 
has ever had need for this protection. 


For complete information on the 
adaptability of LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
field warehousing to any credit you 
may have in mind, call or write De- 
partment BM -2 of the nearest office. 
Free copies of the booklet, “Ware- 
house Receipts as Collateral” are 
available on request. 











A. T. G1Bson, President 
Member: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION — Since 1916 


New York: 52 Wall St. * CH1caGo: One North LaSalle St. e Kansas City, Mo: Commerce Trust Bidg. 
St. Louis: 1505 Federal Commerce Trust Bldg. * BOSTON: 49 Federal St. ¢ BUFFALO: Liberty Bank Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm St. « Los ANGELES: W. P. Story Bldg. © FRESNO, CALIFORNIA : 2030 Anna St. 
PORTLAND, Ore: U. S. Nat’/ Bank Bldg. * SPOKANE: 155 South Stevens © SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Ave. South 
Da.tas: Santa Fe Bldg.¢ HousTON: 1001 Shell Bldg. * MINNEAPOLIS : 835 Plymouth Bldg. * HONOLULU 


CERTIFIED on cuecks... LAWRENCE on wareHouSeE RECEIPTS 


check storage files under each de- 
positor’s name until the customer 
requests a statement of his account. 
When this request comes, the checks 
are pulled from the files and checked 
again with the statement sheet to 
which they were first posted. This 
audit is made at an assembly desk 
to see that all checks that have been 
deducted from the statement are be- 
ing delivered. The statement sheet 
and the checks are then given an- 
other audit at a proof desk. Here 
they are wrapped up together, a 
receipt for the customer to sign is 
placed with them and they are taken 
to the statement window and filed, 
to await the customer’s call. 

‘‘Our check that was so quickly 
converted into cash by the teller, has 
traveled quite a ways in the terms 
of time and bookkeeping work. It 
has been listed on various proofs and 
records five times. It has been han- 
dled at least fifteen times and has 
gone through twelve different oper- 
ations. It is upon an analysis of the 
eost of sending the check through 
this routine that the bank arrives at 
its service charges.’ 

Note—In the next article, Mr. 
Smith will tell how another talk is 
delivered with the aid of two charts. 


Time Payments Through 


The Ages 


By L. H. Goldbright, Jr., 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
Heating and Plumbing Finance Corp., 
New York 

Emperor Crassus in 56 B. C. built 
houses on the outskirts of Rome and 
sold them to subjects on deferred 
payments. 


In ancient Egypt, an individual 
named Pedikhonsu, according to 
tablet receipts found by archaeolo- 
gists, made purchases on a payment 
down and balance over 12 months. 


In 1807 in this country, a furni- 
ture house which is still in business, 
sold furniture on time payments. 


Bibles were sold on the install- 
ment plan in Scotland over a hun- 
dred years ago. 





Sewing machines have been sold 
on deferred payments sinee 1857. 


In 1871 the Countess of Blessing- 
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ton of France sold French noblemen 
hand-carved furniture on time pay- 
ments over five years to refurnish 
their castles plundered by the Ger- 
mans. 


Wives have been bought for years 
in Macedonia on a basis of 25% on 
engagement, 25% on being wed, and 
the balance in annual installments 
over a period of years. 





Recently, in Chicago, a man paid 
25% down for another man’s wife 
and was haled into court because 
he failed to pay the other 75%. The 
judge then fined both men $100 and 
gave them permission to work out 
their fines in jail on the installment 
plan at the rate of $1 a day. 


Today you can have the services 
of a doctor, surgeon, or dentist and 
pay for them on convenient pay- 
ments. 

The U. 8S. Navy Department 
placed on sale nineteen decommis- 
sioned destroyers on the basis of 
20% down and the balance in in- 
stallments. 





Portugal arranged to buy a por- | 


tion of its navy on easy payments. 


A Chicago hospital arranged for 


prospective parents of babies to pay | 


$5 monthly to defray the expense of 
the stork’s visit. 





In Boston, they sell canaries on 
the basis of 88 cents down and 50 
cents a week. 





Locomotives can be purchased on 
the installment plan. 


Automobile license tags are being | 


sold on the installment plan by the 
State of Arkansas. 


Educate Your 
Stockholders 


A bank president in Iowa has 
found it valuable to edueate stock- 
holders to the technicalities of bank- 
ing, because when they are asked 
questions by others in the commu- 
nity, they know the right answers, 
whereas if the wrong answers were 
given, the community is likely to 
have less confidence in the institu- 
tion. 
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Tubular — Flat — Window 


@ BILL STRAPS 


@ALL STEEL COIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Bank Supplies 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


143rd Street and Wales Avenue -t- New York, New York 
USE QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 4 FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


TRUST OFFICERS 


Can you afford not to know 


Latest Developments—Quotations 
Earnings—Possibilities of 


UNLISTED STOCKS 


Your clients depend on you—they TRUST you have all avail- 
able facts on securities which you buy or sell. 


If you are now subscribing to the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, you have these facts—if you are not, you owe it 
to yourself, to your client, and to the institution you repre- 
sent, to begin reading the Chicago Journal of Commerce today. 


Recently, this newspaper inaugurated a new department 
for UNLISTED STOCKS, which already has received nation- 
wide comment. 

See for yourself how thoroughly price ranges, analyses, 
news and reviews of Unlisted Industrials, Public Utility, and 
Bank Stocks are covered. 


Write us today for sample copies— 
they'll be sent you without charge. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West” 











@THE TYPE OF ENVELOPES—Folders— 
and Pockets that Bankers are looking for—is the 
AMESTYLE—Representation in principal cities. 
Write For Samples 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Boston - New York - Chicago - St. Louis 


BANK SUPPLY SALESMEN 


Pakoin is here to stay and should be included as a 
permanent item in your present line. Wraps coins 
instantly, is highly endorsed and sells quickly on 
first demonstration. Retails at $1.50. Write for 
full details. 


PAKOIN 


WE HAVE SPECIAL BUILT 
& PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, lilinois 


A. E. MARTELL CO. 


KEENE, N. H. 


on Customers Checks & 


ESTABLISHED 1922 
CONGRESS 
Printing & Lithograph Co. 


CLEVELAND.OHIO 
Bank and Commercial Stationery 








TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Systems 











(Figures from the First 1937 Edition of the Blue Book) 













Bank 


City and State 









Albertville Natl. 

Merch. & Farmers 
Merch....... 

First Natl... . 

Bank of Augusta 

Bank of Bradley. . 
Peoples Bk. & Loan Co. 
Commercial Natl. 

First Natl....... 

Aspen State... . 

Natl. State. . 

Fremont County Natl. 
First Natl....... 

West Side...... 

Conn. River Bking. Co. 
First Natl.. 

Farmers Bk. of State of Del. 
First Natl. 

First Natl. Bk. & Tr. Co. 
New Castle County Natl. 
State Bk. of Apopka 
Bank of Bonifay. . 

Barnett Natl. 

Coral Gables ist Natl. 
Commercial. . . . . 


Fi ~ _ 


Idal 0 First Natl.. 

First Natl.. 

First Natl......... 
Kendrick State... . 

Bank of Farmington... . 
First Natl. of Freeport 
Farmers National ; 
First Natl. in Tremont. . . 
Albion Natl.. 

Centra! Natl. Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Bloomington Natl.. 

Natl. City Bk 
First Natl.. 
Towa State......... 
Union Bk. & Tr. Co..... 
Farmers Natl.. , 
Baxter State........ 
Bennington State 

Stock Exchange Bk. 
Peoples Exchange 

First Natl......... 
Earlington Bk........ 
State Bk. of Stearns 
City Natl.. 


Am. Bk. & Tr. Co..... 
Bank of New Roads 
First Natl. Granite. . 
Merchants Natl. 

Bath Natl.....: 
Peoples Natl... . 
Farmers Natl. 
Baltimore Natl. 
Commercial & Farmers 


Greylock Natl 
First 


Foxboro Natl......... 
Central Natl...... 
Southern Mich. Natl... 
Commionwealth-Commercial 
Natl. Lumberman’s. ... . 
Farmers Natl.......... 
First Natl 
First Natl 
First Natl 
OS Sa 
Hancock —-- 
Peoples . 
Capital Natl. 
ee. 
Fan armers 


Belt Valley... . 
Gallatin Tr. & Sav... 
First Natl........... 
Natl. Bk. of Lewistown. . . 
Citizens State 
Citizens Natl........ 
Carson Natl 
Pirst Medl.......... 
louie County. . 
Ely Natl............ 
First Natl....... 
First Natl. in Reno 
Epthenictes Natl. 
t Natl. of Laconia 
eR 
Walteen Natl. 
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Bak. of Covington & Tr. Co. 


Commercial Bank & Tr. Co. 


Farmers and Mechanics Natl. 


~ Albertville, Ala.| 


Eutaw, Ala. 
Hanceville, 
Nogales, / 
Augusta, 
Bradley, / 
Lewisville, / 
Little Rock, 
Glendora, Cal. 
Aspen, Colo. 
Boulder, Colo. 
Canon City, Colo. 
Cripple Creek, Colo. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Dover, Del. 
Harrington, Del. 
Milford, Del. 
Odessa, Del. 
Apopka, Fla. 
Bonifay, Fla. 
Cocoa, Fla. 

Coral Gables, Fla. 


Bowden, Ga. 


Covington, Ga. 
Lavonia, Ga. 
Lithonia, Ga. 

Boise, Ida. 
Caldwell, Ida. 
Kellogg, Ida. 

Kendrick, Ida. 

Farmington, Ill. 
Freeport, Ill. 
Genesco, Ill. 
Tremont, Ill. 
Albion, Ind. 


Attica, Ind. 


Bloomington, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Burlington, Ia. 
Calmar, Ia. 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Atwood, Kans. 
Baxter Springs, Kans. 
Bennington, Kans. 
Caldwell, Kans. 
Beatty ville, Ky. 
Carrollton, Ky. 
Earlington, Ky. 
Stearns, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Franklin, La. 
New Orleans. La. 
New Roads, La. 
Augusta, Me. 
Bangor, Me. 
-Bath, Me. 
Farmington, Me. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Ellicott City, Md. 
Frederick, 


Adams, Mass. 


Athol, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Foxboro, Mass. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Coldwater, Mich. 


State Detroit, Mich. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


Aitkin, Minn. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Bemidji, Minn. 
mee Prairie, Minn. 


Aberdeen, Miss. 
Bay St. Louis. Miss. 


Biloxi, Miss. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Bethany, Mo. 


Bowling Green, Mo. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Senath, Mo. 

Belt, Mont. 
Bozeman, Mont. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Lewistown, Mont. 
Arapahoe, Neb. 
Ashland, Neb. 
Auburn, Neb. 
Beatrice, Neb. 
Austin, Nev. 


Ely, Nev 


Ely, Nev. 
Reno, Nev. 


Concord, N. H. 
Lakeport, N. H. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 

















= — Total 
| Deposits | Govts. Other caro Loans | 
000's are omitted 

$1,116 $ 582 $ 209 $ 791 $ 57 
795 _ 437 437 195 
178 23 27 50 19 
2,508 1,255 96 1,351 479 
305 33 95 128 21 
221 101 13 114 21 
185 6 83 89 32 
9,883 2,640 2,622 5,262 1,330 
530 67 286 353 149 
422 45 220 265 48 
2,400 827 500 1,327 645 
864 207 186 393 115 
2,194 1,040 229 1,269 157 
1,366 342 460 802 397 
7,246 4,653 865 5,518 1,087 
15,561 3,071 5,609 8.681 3,605 
17,539 5,093 8,184 13,277 5,644 
887 87 574 661 197 
3,207 531 2,497 3,038 820 
532 36 448 484 153 
446 320 320 70 
248 73 29 102 24 
1,026 280 308 588 210 
1,959 1,265 138 1,403 199 
27 128 _ 128 46 
934 468 _ 468 175 
448 372 13 385 47 
141 7 14 84 36 
19,167 9,978 1,110 11,088 3,643 
2,160 343 266 609 294 
726 106 313 419 167 
298 188 -— 188 53 
665 195 20 215 91 
3,577 1,446 725 2,171 480 
1,278 509 300 809 227 
406 56 179 235 50 
1,149 286 442 728 226 
942 286 320 606 98 
861 97 468 565 190 
12,469 4,368 2,615 6,983 2,658 
3,303 1,091 836 1,927 504 
529 220 49 269 109 
1,278 282 413 695 342 
564 246 31 277 109 
1,530 169 479 648 315 
226 74 18 92 36 
1,238 776 16 792 153 
450 108 240 348 120 
972 136 522 658 254 
371 100 206 306 43 
285 38 167 205 90 
7,611 2,489 1,872 4,361 2,098 
1,079 79 677 746 96 
32,160 16,000 3,628 19,628 8,163 
1,308 342 440 782 384 
8,159 4,581 2,522 7,103 775 
10,662 4,821 1,937 6,758 1,778 
894 125 507 632 289 
1,279 227 513 740 247 
4,049 962 1,433 2,395 950 
31,437 15,929 783 16,712 5,515 
223 10 137 147 54 
4,457 1,201 2,211 3,412 1,002 
1,731 387 1,525 1,912 179 
1,319 406 391 797 359 
8,200 3,270 2,618 5,888 1,646 
1,090 172 516 688 207 
7,106 2,719 1,513 4,232 1,584 
2,125 384 1,070 1,454 495 
60,611 29,837 3,418 33,255 11,163 
6,252 2,198 1,251 3,439 1,497 
650 70 450 520 105 
2,115 673 509 1,182 478 
1,201 357 370 727 245 
804 205 334 539 170 
663 180 184 364 156 
3,527 805 1,257 2,062 1,009 
1,132 207 578 785 218 
9,379 1,052 2,641 3,693 1,170 
890 464 73 537 208 
681 257 76 333 154 
3,051 1,317 369 1,686 653 
303 140 37 177 46 
138 28 65 93 12 
800 101 199 300 114 
9,47, 3,670 1,523 5,193 1,344 
1,806 848 235 1,083 277 
200 70 45 115 40 
327 60 113 173 62 
804 312 207 519 108 
1,304 600 199 799 213 
265 112 74 186 53 
1,801 332 789 1,121 418 
1,056 98 739 837 260 
22,611 7,785 3,279 11,064 4,057 
1,970 606 671 1,277 499 
801 62 567 629 188 
3,429 1,270 442 1,712 549 
2,107 570 968 1,538 514 





Table 1. Banks With At Least Twice As Many Bonds As Loans 


Ratio 
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to Loans 
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So many people have 
said that banks are over. 
loaded with bonds that 
it became desirable to 
find out if this is true. 
An examination of the first 1937 
edition of Rand M®Nally Bankers 
Directory showed that there are 
some banks which have twice as 
many bonds as loans. 

In fact, some banks have five 
times as many bonds as loans. One 
bank in Florida has ten times as 
many, and a bank in Alabama has 
13.8 times as many bonds as loans. 

But does this indicate an over- 
supply of bonds in all banks? Other 
banks are readily found in the 
Directory which have more loans 
than bonds. A bank in Arizona has 
more than four times as many, while 
a bank in Alabama has nearly five 
times as many loans as bonds. There 
is a bank in California which has 
over 100 times as many loans as 
bonds. Emphatically, there is no wni- 
formity! 

There is one thing, however, which 
is similar in both these types of 
banks: they are alike in having 
large quantities of cash. Those 
which have so many loans might 
well invest in more bonds, and the 
ones which have so large a propor- 
tion of bonds might find it wise to 
invest in more loans. 

The banks with the larger propor- 
tion of loans, have a larger part of 
their portfolios in long-term bonds. 
They have, in fact, twice as many 
bonds with maturities over 5 years 
as with shorter maturities. 

Considering only those banks 
which have twice as many (or more) 
bonds as loans, we find that from 
20% to 76% of the various classes 
of bonds owned in those banks ma- 
ture within two years. From 17% 
to 31% mature in two to five years. 

On the other hand, the largest 
percentage of bonds maturing in 
over 20 years in these banks is 23%, 





BANKERS 
MONTHLY 
RESEARCH 


The facts in this article are based upon 
a questionnaire answered by banks in 
many states, designed to show the matur- 
ities of different kinds of bonds held, 
the quantity of bonds, and the quantity 
of loans. 
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ave and that is made up of industrial Table 2. Comparison Of Bonds Held By Banks By 
yer- lling on the market betwee sas 
mee bonds selling + between Classes And Maturities 
that 85 and 95. ‘ . 
- to Government bonds are nearly all 1. Banks with at least twice as many bonds as loans. 
rue, short maturities. These banks hold 2. Banks with more loans than bonds. 
937 only 2.2% of government bonds that Numbers indicate dollars’ worth of bonds held by a selected group of banks, 000,000’s omitted. 
kers mature in over 20 years. 
are As an illustration of the banks Classes 2 years or less 2 to 5 years 5to 10 years | 10to20years | Over 20 years 
as shown in the Directory with at least Bank group............. 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 
twice as many bonds as loans, a table Governments.......-...-. 646.4 174 | 817.6 406.9| 528.3 641.35] 528.2 572.2) 54 | 550 
. . : Municipal . arrere a 162.24) 371 332.6 | 458 357.04) 220 381.05) 106 1.87 
five of about 100 of them is published Industrals—Above par... 185 | 54 | 145.5, 156.1] Gt | 63.3] 115 | 1222] 47 | 222°5 
One herewith. These banks are taken en- 85 to 95 samme Eile i war 3 |. °° =i | = 
; as tirely at random, and were selected Under 85 or in default. . . 42 0 5 0 2 2 9.5 6.1 3.5 51.4 
has from 27 different states. Others may Totals... 1274.4 484.04) 1411.1 940.3 | 1125.3 1097.29] 935.2 1150.85] 256 | 855.77 
ans, be found in the other states. 
ver- The table shows the deposits of 
ther these banks, the quantities of gov- loans. This bank, however, actually a total of 59% due in five years or 
the ernments held, the quantity of other has more bonds than it has deposits. less. 
ans bonds, the total bonds, and the total It has, however, $658,000 in capital, On the other hand, the banks with 
has loans. (All these figures represent surplus, and undivided profits. A more loans than bonds have twice 
hile thousands of dollars.) The last col- part of this is invested in bonds. It as many bonds maturing in over 20 
five umn shows the number of times the has more than one-tenth of its re- years as they have maturing in two 
here bond holdings exceed the loans. You sources in cash. years or less, and they have about 
has will see that the first bank in the These banks with more bonds 50% more maturing in over ten 
3 as table has 13.8 times as many bonds than loans are more inclined toward years than they have in bonds ma- 
uUni- as loans. It may not have too many longer maturities in government turing in five years or less. 
bonds, but it certainly has too few and municipal bonds than they are An indication that banks with the 
hich loans. It is a million-dollar bank with in industrial bonds. For example, larger supply of bonds are not lo- 
; of only $57,000 in loans. in their holdings of industrial bonds cated in one section is had by ana- 
ving A Florida bank with nearly two which are now selling above par, lyzing this table, in which we find 
hose million in deposits has only $199,- 33% are due in less than two years, that banks having at least five times 
ight 000 in loans, and $1,403,000 in whereas only 25% of their govern- as many bonds as loans are located 
the bonds. ments and municipals are due in in six southern states, three New 
por- A bank in Massachusetts has more less than two years. Added to this, England states, two western states, 
e to than ten times as many bonds as there are 26% of the industrials and two central states. This adds to 
loans; with nearly two million in selling above par that mature in the belief that it is the experience 
por- deposits, it has only $179,000 in between two and five years, making of the bank’s chief officer that has 
t of 
mids. 
1any : ° 
pee 17 Banks With Twice As Many Bonds (Or More) As Loans 
anks Table 3. Maturities Of Table 4. Maturities Of Table 5. Maturities Of 
ore) Government Bonds Municipal Bonds Industrials Above Par 
From Figures show number of dollars’ worth in each class (000's omitted ) 
ASSES 
2to5 | 5to 10 | 10 to 20| Over 20 2 years | 2to5 | 5 to 10 | 10 to 20| Over 20 2 years | 2to5 | 5to 10 {10 to 20 | Over 20 
ma- years years years years Total orless | years years years years Total orless | years years years years Total 
"7 Of, | |) | es | fF | | |S 
17% 0 | 100 10 0 169 80 120 | 350 28 0 | 578 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ears 48 0 18 0 76 7 8 5 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ars. 30 24 0 0 | 100 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
~gest 10 0 30 0 40 2 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 40 0 40 
- 0 0 il 0 il 0 3 0 0 3 6 0 6 9 17 20 52 
r in 0 2 17 0 19 0 0 3 0 0 3 1 25] 7 il 20 41.5 
J 4 14 20 23 61 0 2 6.5] 9 10 27.5 0 1 1 2 3 7 
13%, 61 rr 0 | 100 41 52 7 0 0 | 100 0 | 100 0 0 0 | 100 
48.6} 23.3| 24.7] 3 | 100 73 27 0 0 0 | 100 82 0 0 0 0 82 
5 0 0 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 30 0 0 30 
0 80 20 0 | 100 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
upon 58 28 43 1g | 188 0 10 0 0 0 10 67 0 0 0 0 67 
ks in 25 32 33 10 100 0 7 0 0 93 100 30 0 0 0 0 30 
453 | 210 | 179 0 | 1284 90 52 53 65 0 | 260 0 26 10 40 0 76 
atur- 65 10 10 0 | 100 20 75 5 0 0 | 100 3 5 0 0 0 10 
held 0 0 80 0 80 0 0 0 | 100 0 | 100 0 0 0 0 0 0 
eld, 10 5 1.5| 0 16.5 3 15 28.5| 18 0 64.5 0 5 4 5 4 18 
mneety Totals....] 664.40 817.6 | 528.3| 528.2| 52 | 2574.5 371 | 458 | 220 | 106 | 1471 145.5] 61 | 115 47 | 553.5 
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17 Banks With Twice As mud Bonds (Or More) As Loans 





Table 6. Maturities Of 
Industrials Now Selling 
At 95 To 100 


Figures show number of dollars’ 


Table 7. Maturities Of 
Industrials Now Selling 


At 85 To 95 


Table 8. Maturities Of 
Industrials Now Selling Below 
85 Or In Default 


worth in each class (000’s omitted ) 




















Bank 2 years E 2to5 | 5to10 | 10 to 20| Over 20 | 
No. or less years years years years | Ti 
ae oo. a oe ee ee 
; 0 0 | 0 0 0 | 
3 Oo | O 0 . 1 «2 
4 0 0 0 18 | 0 | 
5 2 | 0 | oO | 6 10 
6 0 | 0 | 0 5.5 5.5 | 
7 Oo | 0 | 0 0 0 
8 0 | 0 | 75 25 0 | 
9 is =| Oo | 0 | 0 0 | 
10 0 | 0 | 0 0 1 | 
11 Oo | Oo | 0 0 0 | 
12 6b | O | Oo 0 0 | 
13 6 | 0 0 0 0 
14 o |] oO | 0 0 0 
15 i565 | 65 | 0 0 Oo | 
16 0 | 0 0 0 0 
17 0 | 0 0 1 6 
Totals 56 | (65 | 5 55.5 | 36.5 
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2 years | 2to5 | 5to10 Total 
Total or less | years | years years years otal 
0 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 
0 0 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 
0 0 0 | oO | 0 | Oo | 0 
18 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
18 0 0 | 3 0 7 | 10 
ll 0 1.5] o | 2 3 | 6 
0 0 Oo | 0 Oo | 0 | 
100 0 0 | 0 Oo | 0 0 
18 0 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 
15 oO} of; 0 5 | 5 | 10 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
15 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
6 29 0 0 0 0 | 29 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
80 0 10 0 0 0 10 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
7 0 0 0 0 0 0 
288 29 11.é 3 7 15 


2 years | 2to5 | 5to 10 | 10 to 20) Over 20} 

or less years years years years Total 

0 0 0 Oo | Oo | 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 . | 0 0 
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0 | 0 0 3 0 3 
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0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 | 0 

0 0 0 5 | 0 5 
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35 0 0 0 0 | 3% 
1 5 o 7 _ 0 | 1.5 

0 0 0 0 | 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 
42 5 0 9.5 3.5 | 55.5 























brought about these widely 
policies of.fund investment. 

In commenting on his overbal- 
anced investments, an officer of one 
Illinois bank with 414 times as miany 
bonds as loans says: 

““The reason we have more bonds 
is that there is a lack of demand for 
money locally. As a result, we must 
seek other investment media, and it 
is my personal conviction that there 
is no better place for bank funds 
than in government bonds—not 
only because our government’s 
eredit is still the best in the world 
in spite of an unbalanced budget, 


varying 


but also because of the privilege ac- 
corded banks, of borrowing 100% 
against their government holdings 
in any serious contingency. It is 
our policy to maintain predomi- 
nantly a short term position even 
in government holdings.’’ 

This bank has twice as many gov- 
ernment bonds as other bonds. It 
has $1,153,000 in cash out of total 
resources of $3,833,000. 

The officer of a bank in Iowa with 
twice as many bonds as loans says: 

‘“We feel that a conservative loan 
policy and a bond account with 
short maturities is dictated by the 





GENERAL 


MOTORS 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 


and heating equip- @neenes 
ment; GMC trucks; MA ( 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 

HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 


ACCEPTANCE 


YTORS 





INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


CORPORATION 





foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and 
convenient maturities 


institutions, in 


RAL 


and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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present financial and economic un- 
certainty. We make no apologies 
for this view, to which we have been 
committed for more than _ three 
years.’’ 

The cashier of an Alabama bank 
that has many more bonds than 
loans says: 

‘“We serve our community when 
it can be done with safety. We have 
had government competition for 
the past three years from about 
four different agencies—the Reset- 
tlement Administration, the Seed 
Loan, the Production Credit Corpor- 
ation, and the Federal Land Bank. 
All of these agencies lend at a rate 
below living interest for small banks. 
Some of them compete with us by 
sending out solicitors. We should 
like to inerease our loans.”’ 

The vice president of a Missouri 
bank which has over twice as many 
bonds as loans makes the following 
interesting explanation : 

‘“‘Our bond account is much 
larger than our loan account due 
to the fact that it is impossible to 
place our money locally or to secure 
an adequate amount of commercial 
paper. Fifteen years ago, our bank 
carried from one to one and one 
half million dollars in commercial 
paper, yielding from 5% to 6% 
Today we have less than $150,000 
in such paper, yielding 1%. 

‘*To eounteract this change in 
demand for loans, we have found it 
necessary to buy larger amounts of 
governments and A-l prime low- 
yield short maturity municipals and 
industrials. Our purchases in most 
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Six Facts Shown In The 
Bond Holding Reports 


1 Banks with more bonds have 
more than half the total in bonds 
with maturities under 5 years. 


2 Banks with more loans have 
twice as many bonds with matur- 
ities over five years as with 
shorter maturities. 


3 A policy requiring a pre- 
dominance of short maturities 
seems to be best for most banks 
in 1937. ' 

4 Nearly all banks have too 
much cash. 


5 Those banks with adequate 
loans probably need to give more 
attention to investing part of their 
uninvested cash in_ short-term 
bonds. 


6 Those banks with twice as 
many bonds as loans need to hunt 
for more local loans—they are 
to be had, for the banks with ade- 
quate loans have demonstrated 
that, 


eases trend to governments and 
municipals. We endeavor to buy 
high grades only, regardless of their 
low yield. Outside of governments, 
our purchases are made through our 
St. Louis correspondent and subject 
to its analysis and approval. Our 
bond purchases are confined to 10- 
year maturities or shorter. 


‘‘A year ago we started a small- 
loan department, making loans from 
$25 up on a monthly basis. We are 
well pleased with the results of this 
department and it has shown satis- 
factory profits to the bank. 

**Such drastic changes as have 
come about in loan requests in the 
last few years require other avenues 
of profits for any bank that expects 
to stay in business. We have solved 
this problem by steadily reducing 
interest paid on savings and time 
certificates from a former rate of 
3% and 4%, to 144% and 1%, and 
by establishing service charges 
which net us over $1,100 per 
month. Thus we have filled in most 
of the gaps in loss of interest on 
loans. Although our loan account 
is the lowest it has been in 15 years, 
we are showing net profits as good 
as when it was at its peak.”’ 


What Is “Ordinary Care?” 


Sinee it is well settled law that a 
bank is not liable for the loss of or 
injury to valuables stolen from a 
safe deposit box, unless the testi- 
mony indicates that the loss resulted 
from negligence or want of ‘‘ordi- 
nary eare’’ on the part of the bank 
officials or employees, it is important 
to know the legal meaning of the 
term ‘‘ordinary ecare.”’ 

Various courts have held that 
there is no fixed rule by which a 
court may determine in every case 
what conduct and acts shall be con- 
sidered reasonable and prudent, and 
what shall constitute ordinary care. 
The terms ‘‘ordinary care,’’ and 
‘‘reasonable prudence,’’ as applied 
to the care legally required of a 
bailee, cannot be arbitrarily defined. 
What shall constitute ordinary care 
in one case may, under different sur- 
roundings and cireumstances, be 
gross negligence. However, if bank 
officials exercise that same degree of 
care that would under the same cir- 
cumstances be exercised by other 
prudent bank officials, that is ‘‘ordi- 
nary ecare.’’ 

Obviously, bank officials are 
deemed negligent and liable for 
theft of valuables by a dishonest 
employee if the testimony indicates 
that the officials had reason to be- 
lieve that the employee was not 
trustworthy. 

For example, in a recent case (269 
Pae. 459) the owner of valuables 
sued a bailee to recover their value. 
During the trial the customer proved 
that, upon different occasions, money 
had been stolen. Also, it was proved 
that the bailee had been warned that 
one of his employees had a bad repu- 
tation. In view of this testimony, 
the court held the bailee liable for 
the loss and commented upon the 
situation, as follows: 

‘*Persons depositing valuable ar- 
ticles with him (bailee) expect that 
such measures will be taken as will 
ordinarily secure the property from 
burglars outside and from thieves 
within....and also that they will 
employ fit men, both in ability and 
integrity, for the discharge of their 
duties, and remove those employees 
found wanting in either of these par- 
ticulars.’’"—Leo T. Parker. 


Money is saved for what it will 
buy in the future—not primarily 
for the rate of interest paid. 
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@ Policyholders of Employers 
Mutuals receive a substantial re- 
turn on their insurance premiums 
in the form of dividends. These 
dividends are never paid at the 
expense of security for policy- 
holders—they are earned by 
careful choice of risks, efficient 
management, and prevention of 
losses. An examination of the 
Financial Statement of Employers 
Mutuals proves that your dividend 
dollar is earned safely! 


Use Quickmail Coupon No. 5 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory. 
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BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT 
BANK COST CONTROL 
ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 


These books have provided the 


Steps To Success 


for hundreds of bankers 


There is a young banker in YOUR bank who could 
take these steps with benefit to himself and to the BANK 


$10.00 the Set 


Sent on approval 


USE QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 13 





Is A Bank Liable For Lost 
Valuables If No Charge Was 
Made For Keeping Them? 


If a bank official agrees to keep 
another person’s valuables without 
compensation, the bank is a gratui- 
tous bailee and it is liable for Joss 
of or injury to the valuables only 
when its employees were grossly 
negligent. 

Therefore, the fine line of distinc- 
tion between the degree of care re- 
quired of a paid bailee, and a gratu- 
itous bailee frequently is the chicf 


560 


consideration of the courts in litiga- 
tions involving the liability for loss 
of or injury to valuables. 

For example, in a recent case, 
Sanders v. Franklin, 286 8. W. 923, 
the chief point of discussion was the 
degree of care required of a bailee 
who keeps valuables without com- 
pensation. Certain valuables were 
left in the care of a bailee who was 
not paid for the services. 

The bailee selected the location in 
which he placed the valuables. 
Later, without knowledge of the 
bailee, a person stole the property. 


The owner of the valuables insti- 
tuted legal proceedings against the 
bailee to recover the value of his 
property. 

It is interesting to know that the 
court held the bailee not liable, since 
the testimony proved that the owner 
had left the valuables with the bailee 
who was paid nothing for his serv- 
ices. 

In another case, it was shown that 
a customer handed a package of 
money to a cashier and said: ‘‘ Keep 
this for me until this afternoon.” 
The cashier left the package in his 
eage from where it was stolen. The 
customer sued the bank to recover 
the amount thus lost. However, the 
court held the bank not liable, be- 
cause the cashier had exercised 
‘*slight’’ care to safeguard the prop- 
erty by leaving it in his cage. 

On the other hand, a bank is 
liable for the loss of valuables kept 
without compensation if it is shown 
that the loss occurred as a result of 
‘‘gross negligence”’ of its officers. 

For instance, in Good v. Bank, 
8 S. W. (2d) 858, it was disclosed 
that a man named Good had kept 
his papers in a tin box in the money 
vault of the bank for eight or ten 
years. The box had two keys which 
were left at the bank and were acces- 
sible at all times to its officers. The 
bank made no charge for this box. 

Good had placed $45,000 in secu- 
rities and money in his box. The 
assistant cashier, named White, who 
had been in the bank’s service for 
20 years, took the valuables from the 
box. Good filed suit and proved that 
White’s accounts had been fraudu- 
lent for a long time. 

The lower court held the bank not 
liable, but the higher court reversed 
and remanded this verdict on the 
grounds that its officers were grossly 
negligent in failing to check White’s 
accounts and learn that he had been 
guilty of irregularities for several 
years. This court said: 


**As a general rule, a bank is not 
liable for the loss of a special de- 
posit, for keeping which it receives 
no compensation, by the theft of its 
cashier or other servant, provided it 
has not been guilty of negligence in 
any respect. The bank, however, 
may be guilty of negligence, and 
liable accordingly, in employing or 
retaining an unfit person in its 
employ...... ”? —[Leo T. Parker. 
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It’s “School Days” Again 
For F. A. A. Delegates 


N THE current vogue of adult 

education, some 500 members 
and other financial executives will 
‘go to school’’ at an unusual Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association conven- 
tion, the 22nd annual meeting, to be 
held in Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N. Y., September 13-16. Many top 
executives of financial institutions 
will attend, in addition to the adver- 
tising, business development, and 
public relations executives of mem- 
ber banks, trust companies, and in- 
vestment houses, financial advertis- 
ing agencies, and representatives of 
advertising media. Early reserva- 
tions indicate a record attendance. 

The annual exhibit of advertising, 
publicity and publie relations work 
done by representative financial in- 
stitutions, both large and _ small, 
which annually is a high light of the 
convention, will include the largest 
number of exhibits in the history of 
the Association. Annually the dele- 
gates have been accustomed to 
inspect these exhibits on a person- 
ally-conducted tour in which an 
experienced financial advertising 
man has explained the purposes and 
accomplishments of each exhibit. 
This year, the exhibits will be pro- 
jected on a screen while delegates 
are comfortably seated and the 
“‘guide’’, Haynes McFadden, secre- 
tary of the Georgia Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and publisher of the South- 
ern Banker, will explain the aims 
and achievements of the displays. 

Members of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association, like most business 
executives, have realized that a great 
change has come in the thought, idea 
and ideals of the people in the last 
five years, and the Syracuse conven- 
tion program has been built to guide 
financial public relations to meet 
these new conditions. Instead of 
tightly packed programs as hereto- 
fore, more time has been allotted to 
informal discussions of individual 
problems. 

Among other departures in the 
Association’s program procedure; 
every morning at five minutes to 
nine, a ‘‘schoolbell’’ will ring and 


classes will assemble for a one-hour 
session, given over to a course of lee- 
tures on ‘‘ Molding Publie Opinion’’ 
by Dr. H. W. Hepner, Professor of 
Business Psychology at Syracuse 
University, who will apply the prin- 
ciples of psychology to the every- 
day job of the delegates. 

Afternoon sessions will be devoted 
primarily to .improving the tech- 
nique of advertising, selling, pub- 
licity, and employee training in 
savings banks, commercial banks, 
trust companies, and investment 
houses—with emphasis on the human 
side. There will be no set speeches 
at these afternoon sessions, but in- 
formal groups will be led by a chair- 
man who will invite and stimulate 
discussion of individual problems. 

General sessions will be held each 
morning from 10:30 to 12:15. 
Speakers at these sessions will in- 
elude Benjamin J. Buttenwieser, 
partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New 
York City; Ray A. Hg, vice presi- 
dent, National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton, who will diseuss ‘‘ Equipping 
Ourselves for the Job’’; Lester Gib- 
son, associate editor of the American 
Banker, who will conduct a clinic 
and a demonstration of the technique 
of publicity; William A. Thomson, 
director of the Bureau of Advertis- 


ing for the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, who will dis- 
cuss ‘‘Newspapers as Molders of 
Public Opinion’’; Glenn Griswold, 
editor of Business Week and vice 
president of MeGraw, Hill Publish- 
ing Company, who will talk on 
‘*What Business and Financial In- 
stitutions are Doing and Should Do 
in Publie Relations’’; and, Paul W. 
Albright, general secretary of the 
Savings Bank Association of the 
State of New York, who will de- 
seribe ‘‘Publie Relations and Legis- 
lation.”’ 

There will also be informal lunch- 
eons for the discussion of problems, 
rather than to hear formal speeches. 
The annual golf tournament, sight- 
seeing tours, and Get-Acquainted 
Party will be included in the enter- 
tainment program with a business 
meeting on Wednesday noon and the 
annual banquet on Thursday night. 

Thomas J. Kiphart, publicity 
manager of the Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, will, of 
course, be in charge of proceedings 
as Association president and Wil- 
liam H. Neal, vice president, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., will 
bask in the well-deserved plaudits 
of fellow delegates, as a result of his 
fruitful labors as chairman of the 
program committee. Executive Vice 
President Preston E. Reed, will, of 
course, be on deck early and late, to 
greet old hands and to make the 
many ‘‘first-time’’ attendants feel 
at home. 





SALUTING F.A.A..../ 


Advertising men are always welcome here. We ourselves 
advertise— commend advertising to our clients— applaud 
every effort toward better advertising. 


LINCOLN "ross neag gener os 






















FIRST TRUST & DEPOSIT COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Sxtends a cordial Welcome to all bankers altending the 
_F. A. A. CONVENTION, September 13th-16th 


F. A. A. MEMBERS 
We 5 (© You lo Syracuse 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
216 South Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Technique Of : 
INSIDE 
PARKING 

BANK LOBBY 
Automobil 
. NE 
Bankin moni ne 4 
= , 
This floor plan shows how the space is utilized, 
KF 
Because of the increased use of automobiles by business men, the Security 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, California, has determined to experiment 
with a type of bank building that provides the necessary convenience for this 7 
type of service. The photographs reproduced on this page show the appear- 
ance of the building and the interior arrangement. So far, the experiment 
has been a great success, from the standpoint of both bank and customers. S) 
Li 
Fi 
R 
. T 
Cj 
D 
‘ S] 
There are two traffic lanes in the entrance at the right. The left Because of the added danger of attempted holdup, the bank has 
lane is for those who wish to make deposits direct from the auto- equipped its automobile teller’s windows with bandit-resisting 
mobile. The right driveway is for those who wish to park and equipment as shown. The deal plate is cylindrical and port-holes 
transact business inside the building. are provided for the use of arms. H 
P) 
F 
M 
E 
; 2B 
' 
'M 
: 
. Si B S 
If the teller has reason to believe that bandits are approaching, Those who do not come to the bank in automobiles are waited on | 
he can erect an automatic gate at both the entrance and exit, in the usual way. A low type counter is used as shown in this | 
and, at the same time, send a bandit alarm to the A. D. T. office photograph, and the inside lobby operations are identical with © 
or the nearest police station. those of any ordinary bank. . FF 
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BANK BUILDING NEWS 


Since our last issue, the following building and modernization 
notices have reached the editorial desk—evidence that more and 


more banks are realizing the economy of making these improve- 
ments ahead of the inevitable increases in material and labor costs: 


NEW CONTRACTS AND 

CONTEMPLATED PLANS 

Merchants Exchange Bank, Bena- 
vides Tex.—new building, $40,000. 

Fletcher Trust Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.—remodeling main office base- 
ment as bookkeeping department 
for all branches. 

Jackson (Calif.) branch, Bank of 
America—new concrete and terra 
cotta building, $60,000. 

Sumter (S8.C.) branch, South Caro- 
lina National Bank—interior mod- 
ernization, new bookkeeping equip- 
ment. 

Lake Shore National Bank, Dunkirk, 
N. Y.—new building, $80,000. 

First National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 
—new building, $25,000. 

Raritan (N.J.) Savings Bank—new 
vault and complete remodeling, 
$17,000. 

Torrington (Conn.) Savings Bank— 
plans for two story building. 

Citizens National Bank, Neweastle, 
Pa.—remodeling building. 

Dollar Savings Bank, New York City 
—two story fire proof addition to 
Bronx branch, $250,000. - 

Springfield (Mass.) Institution for 
Savings—two story addition $175,- 
000. 

Harvard Trust Co., Boston, Mass.— 
alterations, $100,000. 

Phillips National Bank, Helena, 
Ark.—new building, $35,000. 

Florida National Bank building. 
Miami, Fla.—contracts awarded, 
$2,000,000. 

Milford (Conn.) Trust Co.—to en- 
large lobby and remodel offices 
and workroom. 

Eugene (Ore.) branch, U. S. Na- 
tional Bank—completing remodel- 





ing. 

Buffalo (N.Y.) Industrial Bank— 
expansion and alterations, $40,000. 

Manhattan Savings Bank, Memphis, 
Tenn.—remodeling lobby, $11,000. 

Sacramento (Calif.) branch, Ameri- 
ean Trust Co.—conerete and gran- 
ite building, $90,000. 

First National Bank, Albert Lea, 


Minn.—enlarging lobby, new fix- 
tures. 

Ohio National Bank, East Main 
branch, Columbus, Ohio—new 
front, fixtures, heating plant, and 
vault. } 

SOUNDPROOFING AND 

INSULATION 

The Pomona (Calif.) braneh of the 
Bank of America—acoustieal 
treatment of the lobby. 

The First National Bank of Ed- 
mond, Okla.—acoustieal treatment 
and insulation. 

The Merchants National Bank of 
Leominster, Mass.—acoustieal eeil- 
ings and partitions. 

The Roseburg (Ore.) branch of the 
U. S. National Bank—rock-wool 
insulation. 





The Merchants Co-operative Bank, 
Boston, Mass.—acoustical treat- 
ment of lobby and officers’ quar- 
ters. 

The First National Bank of Pleasan- 
ton, Calif.—roof insulation. 


PROTECTION 


The Merchants National Bank and 
Trust Co., Meadville, Pa.—day- 
light holdup protective equipment. 

The First National Bank of New 
Paris, Ohio—bandit-resisting win- 
dows and screens. 

The North Lansing (Mich.) braneh 
of the Bank of Lansing—bandit- 
resisting cages. 

The Haywood County Bank of Can- 
ton, N. C.—a warning siren. 

The Commercial State Bank, of 
Laurel, Hill, N. C.—a bandit-re- 
sisting cage. 

The Rhinebeck (N.Y.) Savings Bank 
—a modern burglar alarm system. 

The Claremont (Calif.) braneh of 
Bank of America—sound wave 


vault alarm. 
(Continued on next page) 


THE SINGLE CONTRACT 


Our money-saving method is by far the best under 
which to erect or remodel a bank building. It covers 


everything from preliminary sketches through 


designing, engineering, contracting, decorating, to 


the finished job, insuring coordination and true har- 


mony in the ensemble. You pay but one fee and you 


know what your total expense will be before we start. 


The Single Contract is one of the 9 good reasons 


for having us do your work. Write for the others. 


To get the “other 8,” use Quickmail Coupon No. 8 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


9th AND SIDNEY ...ST. LOUIS 
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Everybody 
is talking 


Quichmail 


Since the May issue, when we first 
made the Quickmail Coupons availa- 
able to our readers, several thousand 
bankers have made use of them. If 
you have not already done so, we 
urge that you, too, discover their con- 
venience in contacting advertisers. 

Their use entails no obligation on 
your part, but does enable you to 
benefit from the research and experi- 
ence of these manufacturers. 


QUICKMAIL 


is the easiest way of get- 
ting information that 
thas ever been devised. 


I you 
READ i 
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The Central Bank and Trust Co., 
Des Moines, Ia.—latest type of 
burglar alarms. 


| AIR CONDITIONING 








American State Bank, Great Bend, 
Kans. 


| Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Wamego State Bank, Wamego, Kans. 
Laredo National Bank, Laredo, Tex. 


| Condon National Bank, Coffeyville, 


Kans. 

Central National Bank and Trust 
Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

Home State Bank, Kansas 
Kans. 

First Security Corp., Logan, Utah. 

Republic National Bank, Dallas, 
Tex. 

3elle Fourche branch of First Na- 
tional Bank of Lead, 8S. D. 

First National Bank, Frederick, 
Okla. 

Grand Avenue State Bank, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Merchants Co-operative Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Bank of 
Okla. 

Stone Fort National Bank, Nacog- 
doches, Tex. 


City, 


Commerce, Claremore, 


NIGHT DEPOSITORIES 


First National Bank, Cortland, N. Y. 
First National Bank, Ironton, Ohio. 


Citizens National Bank, Ironton, 
Ohio. 
Texas City (Tex.) National Bank. 
Phillips National Bank, Helena, 
Ark. 


~ 


Roseburg (Ore.) branch of U. S. 
National Bank. 


Credit Card Popularizes 
Bank Borrowing 


The Central National Bank of 
Greencastle, Ind., has designed and 
uses a credit and identification card 
which is issued to those who borrow 
for making such purchases as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, and so on. 

The face of the ecard reads, 
‘*Credit and Identification Card. 
John Doe, whose signature appears 
below, has been extended credit by 
the Central National Bank, Green- 
castle, Indiana, on the obligation 
described herein.’’ Then there is 
space for the signature of the bor- 
rower and the signature of the as- 
sistant cashier of the bank. 


‘a 
j 
. 
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: 
: 
a] 
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The ecard is folded, and inside are 
spaces for entering the date, the 
amount due, and the date paid, to- 
gether with a space for the initials 
of the teller receiving the payments. 
Thus the ecard serves also as a record 
of payment. On the back of the card 
is printed the following: 

‘‘This is a notice and record of 
payments due on your indebtedness 
to the Reliable Sales Co., payable 
$25 monthly on the 25th, at the 
Central National Bank, Greencastle, 
Indiana. No other notice will be 
sent. A late charge will be added | 
to all delinquent payments. Prompt | 
payment will establish a favorable 
record which may be used as a 
future credit reference. When mak- 
ing payments, please bring or mail 
this ecard to be countersigned as your 
receipt.’ 

The card is handed to the bor- 
rower in an attractive open-faced 
envelope in which it may conven- 
iently be carried in the pocket. 

“It is quite evident,’’ says Fred 
L. O’Hair, president of the bank, 
‘‘that borrowers feel that genuine 
recognition has been given them 
when they are handed this ecard. 
They retain it with some pride. 

**We had one case reported to us J 
by a banker in a neighboring town. | 
One of our customers, visiting this | 
town, desired to cash a check. 
went into the bank and presented [ 
his check. When he was asked for j 


identification, he showed his credit § 
It was, of course, an ideal § 


card. 
identification, but the banker told me 
that the pride that was evident. on 





the face of the borrower was a high § 
recommendation for this method of F 


providing the small borrower with 
recognition. ’’ 
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Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


We notice occasionally, in our ex- 
changes, dividends declared by banks 
but lately formed, and‘ only a com- 
paratively short time in operation. 
The declaration and payment of 
such dividends mostly meets with 
much commendation. We are de- 
cidedly of the opinion that the policy 
is a weak one, and does not indicate 
sound and conservative ideas of 
finance. 

The first duty of a banker, from 
the opening of his new business, is 
the accumulation of a reserve, and 
at least one year should pass before 
book profits are paid away in divi- 
dends. It is mostly done for an ad- 
vertisement ; but a cautious moneyed 
man of that class of men who can 
afford to keep a good balance, does 
not take kindly to young banks that 
pay out money for dividends earned 
only, or to a great extent, as book 
profits. All new banks have to learn 
by experience the entire safety of 
the advances they make, the paper 
they discount, and new banks get 
frequently caught in many ways, 
and make losses early in their career 
that they will not make after a 
couple of years’ experience. It is, 
therefore, wiser and a better policy 
in every way, to hold on to the earn- 
ings of the first year or two. 

The profits will have their arith- 
metical effect in the rise of the 
stock, and the eredit of the bank 
with the public will grow and be 
established more rapidly. Heavy 
men will like to deposit in such a 
bank. It is much pleasanter to have 
money on hand to meet the losses 
incident to the early business of 
your bank than to have to ask the 
stockholders to pay an assessment— 
an advertisement of a bank that the 
public does not forget for a long 
time. 

Hold on to your early earnings, 
young banker. Keep your money 
earnings for a rainy day. Let it be 
your first duty to accumulate a good, 
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ample reserve. Make your loans so 
your surplus profits won’t decline, 
but be steadily on the increase from 
year to year. ‘‘Surplus profits’’ is 
a good ledger heading for a healthy 
portion of your prospective divi- 
dends; and, we would add, let your 
early dividends, when you feel safe 
in declaring them, be as moderate 
as possible. 


Unusual inducements to deposi- 
tors are being offered by some of the 
new banks recently opened in Phila- 
delphia. They propose to send their 
clerks to the depositor’s place of 
business to receive the deposits and 
there make entry in the deposit 
books. They also offer to manufac- 
turers and others who have weekly 
payrolls to send to-their factories 
any desired denominations of money, 
and get there the depositor’s check 
for it. This is an advanced step in 
the business, for, in addition to the 
usual inducements of liberal dis- 
counts and payment of interest on 
deposits, these new institutions pro- 
pose a way of doing banking busi- 
ness without going near the bank. 


The Comptroller of the Currency 
called upon the national banks for a 
report of their condition at the close 
of business Aug. 1. No report was 
ever called for in the month of 
August until last year, when Aug. 
27 was the date fixed upon. Nor, 
since 1868, has any date in July, 
later than the first been selected. 
The information to be embodied in 
the report just called for is expected 
to be particularly valuable, as show- 
ing how the banks are prepared to 
meet the approaching demand for 
funds to move the crops. All banks 
that failed to send in reports under 
the last call within the time specified 
by law were fined, and the fines have 
been collected and paid into the 
treasury. 
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Provides the necessary appearance 
and Sony to do justice to letter- 
heads with envelopes to match. 


Its remarkable strength recommends 
it highly for business forms of 
every nature. 


A pleasing and natural whiter- 
than-snow white color which only 
subterranean lake water can give 
a bond paper. 


A smooth, firm and uniform surface 
which reflects its advantages in typ- 
ings pen writing and the way it 
takes erasures. 


Available in six attractive finishes 
fourteen desirable colors — in all 
standard weights and sizes. 


Watermarked—the makers’ guar- 
antee of uniform quality death 
maintained. 


Economically priced to invite stand- 
ardization of all stationery require- 
ments. 


Compare it! Tear it! Test it! and 
YOU will specify it! 


Send for this new 
Howard Bond 
Portfolio contain- 
ing engraved, 
printed and litho- 
graphed samples. 


Send 


QUICKMAIL COUPON No. 12 


and receive the new 
Howard Bond Portfolio 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 


URBANA, OHIO 
‘anes EE ae HE. 





Portland First Elects Slade 


E. F. Slade, former manager of the 
Portland office of the R. F. C., has been 
elected a vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, according to 
announcement by C. F. Adams, chairman 
of the board. 


Mr. Slade began his wide and varied 
banking experience with the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, and from there went to the Ladd 
and Bush Bank in Salem, Ore. In 1915, 
he became an examiner in the Oregon 
State Banking Department. In January, 
1919, following two years of war service, 
he joined the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco, as an examiner, and four 
years later, went to the First National 
Bank of Salem as vice president, later 
becoming its president. He has been in his 
R. F. C. position since 1933. 

Mr. Slade will concentrate on new busi- 
ness development in the upstate area, as 
well as public relations work with the 
bank’s entire clientele. 


New Vice Presidents At 
City National, Chicago 


At the regular meeting July 20 of the 
Board of Directors of the City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
K. K. Du Vall, Joseph F. Govan, and 
Ronald P. Boardman were elected vice 
presidents. 

Mr. Du Vall was promoted from assist- 
ant vice president, in which capacity he 
has served since the inception of the bank. 

Mr. Govan is well-known in the financial 
circles, both in Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, having been identified for many 
years as vice president of the Bank of 
America N. T. & 8. A. at San Francisco 
and Chicago, and vice president of the 
Transamerica Corporation at Chicago, as 
well as holding other responsible positions 
in Giannini interests. Aside from his 
actual banking experience he also has an 
intimate knowledge of the investment field 
through his association with several of the 
large investment companies. 


Mr. Boardman in resigning as an official 
of Marshall Field & Company, after serv- 
ing them for twelve years, to become 
associated with the bank, leaves a bril- 
liant career in the retail merchandising 
field. The development of the suburban 
retail stores of Marshall Field & Company 
is largely credited to his successful man- 
agement. Mr. Boardman is director of 
the Community Fund, director and chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, 
director and treasurer of the [Illinois 
Society for Mental Hygiene, director of 
the Hospital Service Corporation, and 
director of the Central Department, Y. M. 
CoA. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Promotions In National City, 


Cleveland 


With the resignation of W. J. O’Neill, 
vice president in charge of the trust de- 
partment of the National City Bank of 
Cleveland, to reenter the private practice 
of law, several changes have been made in 
the official setup of the department, as 
follows: 

In the estates division, A. F. Young is 
now vice president in charge; A. G. 
Stucky, vice president and trust officer; 
C. S. Bechberger, vice president and trust 
officer; and Thoburn Mills, asssitant vice 
president and estates trust officer. 


In the corporate division, Grover H. 
Hull, is vice president in charge; and L. C. 
Gilger is vice president and trust officer. 


Wein Vice-President, 
New England Trust 


The board of directors of the New Eng- 
land Trust Company, Boston, Mass., has 
announced the advancement of George R. 
Wein from assistant vice president, to 
vice president. Elliott R. Hedge, formerly 
an assistant treasurer, is now assistant 
vice president. 


Northern Trust 
Promotes Gustafson 


The board of directors of The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, has announced 
the promotion of Harry M. Gustafson 
from second vice president to vice presi- 
dent; Wade R. Ringenberg from assistant 
secretary to second vice president; and 
John R. Harder to assistant secretary. 
All three officers are members of the trust 
department. 


Harry M. Gustafson became associated 
with the Northern Trust Company on 
November 1, 1927, as a representative of 
the new business division of the trust 
department. On January 13, 1931 he was 
elected an assistant secretary. In 1932 he 
was transferred to the new business divi- 
sion of the banking department and 
elected an assistant cashier on February 
16, 1932. A year later he returned to the 
trust department and on January 10, 1933 
was elected second vice president. 


Morgan Sets Memphis Record 


Elected a vice president of the First 
National Bank of Memphis, Tenn., at 
the age of 29, Allen B. Morgan holds the 
record as the youngest vice president ever 
chosen by a Memphis bank. Mr. Morgan 
came to the First National in 1929, after 
graduating from Washington and Lee 
University, and has been manager of the 
bond department for the past two years. 
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Swalwell Heads Seattle First 


Joseph A. Swalwell, veteran Seattle 
banker, and executive vice chairman of 
the First National Bank of Seattle, Wash., 
has been elected president of that institu- 
tion. Morris A. Arnold, for 30 years presi- 
dent of the bank and its predecessors, con- 
tinues as chairman of the board and senior | 
officer of the organization. His son, 
Lawrence M. Arnold, continues as execu- 
tive vice president. 


22 ENS 


Mr. Arnold began his banking career as 
assistant cashier of the First National of 
Mexico, Mo., in 1887. He subsequently 
held a bank position at Billings, Mont., 
and in 1907 went to Seattle as president 
of the First National Bank of that city. | 
Under his constructive leadership, the 
bank has become the largest institution in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


Mr. Swalwell started as bookkeeper in | 
the First National Bank of Everett, Wash., | 
in 1891, and resigned as vice president of | 
that institution nine years later to become 
cashier of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in Seattle. Again in 1918 he re- 
signed a vice presidency, this time to be- | 
come president of the Union National 
Bank. Upon its consolidation with the 
Dexter Horton National, he was elected 
chairman of the board. Since the con- 
solidation of the latter institution with | 
the First National and the Seattle Na- 
tional in 1929, he has served under Mr. 
Arnold as executive vice chairman. Mr. | 
Swalwell is extremely active in the civic | 
affairs of Seattle, and was in large 
measure responsible for the educational 
and publicity work which brought about 
the Grand Coulee Dam project. 


Parris Advanced By C. & S. 


Larkin H. Parris is now vice president 
and general trust officer of the Citizens | 
and Southern National Bank system. This 
new post is part of a plan to coordinate | 
the trust departments of the various offices 
of the bank throughout the state. Mr. 
Parris will continue to make his head- 
quarters in the Atlanta office, where he has | 
been serving as vice president and general | 
trust officer. 


The board of directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, has announced the 
election of Elmer E. Schmus and W. F.§ 
Copeland as vice presidents of the bank. § 
The appointments were promotional, as 
both were assistant vice presidents of loan- 7 
ing divisions. 


Promotions In Chicago First 


Barnett Tells Fish Stories 


D. M. Barnett, executive vice president 
of the Barnett National Bank at Jackson-¥ 
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ville, Fla., recently demonstrated to the 
Exchange Club of that city that a banker 
may be an authority on other things be- 
sides banking. Known as one of the best 
fishermen on the Florida coast, Mr. Barnett 
enthralled members of the Club with tales 
of deep-sea fishing experiences, and dem- 
onstrated the proper use of the deep-sea 
equivalent of the willow pole and bent pin. 


Harrington Honored 


H. F. Harrington, of the Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, Mo., has recently 
been elected president of the St. Louis 
branch of the Controllers Institute of 
America. ‘ 


Patterson Joins 
Cleveland Trust 


The Cleveland Trust Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced the election of 
Edward 8. Patterson as a vice-president. 
Mr. Patterson’s work will be in connection 
with the bank’s commercial banking de- 
partment. 


1937 CONVENTION 


CALENDAR 





National 





A.B.A.—Oct. 11-14—Boston, Mass. (Hotel 
Statler) 

Assn. of Bank Women—Oct 8-12—Boston, 
Mass. (Hotel Somerset) 

F.A.A.—Sept. 13-16—Syracuse, 
(Syracuse Hotel) 

Investment Bankers Assn.—Nov. 3-7— 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (The 
Greenbrier) 

Bank Auditors and Comptrollers—Oct. 
11-14—Nat’1 Convention—Boston, Mass. 
(Statler) 

Morris Plan Bankers Assn.—Sept. 13-15 
—Colorado Springs, Colo. (Broadmoor 
Hotel) 

Mortgage Bankers Assn.—Oct. 13-15-- 
Cleveland, Ohio (Cleveland Hotel) 


N. Y. 





State 





DELAWARE—Sept. 9—Rehoboth. 
lopen Hotel) 


FLORIDA—November—Tallahassee. 

KENTUCKY—Sept. 22-23—Louisville. 
(Brown Hotel) 

MAINE—Savings Banks Assn.—Sept. 9- 
10. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Savings Banks Assn. 
—Sept. 16-18—Swampscott (New Ocean 
House) 


(Hen- 


NEBRASKA—Nov. 4-5—Lincoln (Hotel 
Cornhusker) 

NEW YORK—Savings Banks Assn.— 
Oct. 20-22—White Sulphur Springs, 


W. Va. (The Greenbrier) 








Information on any item of 
bank supplies, equipment 
or services given without 


obligation of any kind by 


Mary Manning 
the 
4 ™ 
Bankers clecusba we 





For the past six months 
Miss Manning has been 
accumulating information 
of interest and value to the 
Purchasing Officer of banks 
—watch for this in the 


October issue of 


RAND MSNALLY 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
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For your convenience, and to save 
time when making inquiry, simply 
check the number assigned the vari- 


ous items and use QUICKMAIL 
COUPON Nos. 19-20-21. 
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99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 


Accounting Machines 
Accrual, Accounting and Audit 
Control 
Adding Machines = 
Addressing Machines 
Air Conditioning Equipment 
Alarms—Bank Vault 
Architects and Builders 
Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
Bank Directories 
Banking by Mail Envelopes 
Banking Textbooks 
Bookkeeping Machines 
Bronze and Brass Signs 
Burglar Alarms 
Calculating Machines 
Calendars 
Cancelling Machines 
Central Files 
Changeable Signs 
Check Books 
Check Book Covers 
Check Cancelling Perforators 
Check Certifiers 
Check Dispensers 
Check Endorsers 
Check Files 
Check Protectors 
Check Signers 
Check Sorting Trays 
Christmas Savings 
Clocks—Advertising 
Coin Bags 
Coin Boxes 
Coin Changers 
Coin Clocks 
Com Counting Machines 
Coin Envelopes 
Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 
Coin Trays 
Coin Wrappers 
Coin Wrappin 
Counter Cash 
Coupon Books 
Coupon Envelopes 
Currency Boxes 
Currency Envelopes 
Currency Straps 
Daylight Hold-up Sectemant ? 
Deposit, Ticket Files 
Desk Lamps 
Dictating Machines 
Duplicators 
Electric Signs 
Endorsing Stamps 
Forms 
Forms, Continuous 
Furniture 
Glass Signs 
Globes 
Heating Equipment 
Hold-up Equipment 
Industrial Engineers 
Ink 
Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 
Interest Computing Machines 
Lamps—Adding, Posting Machine 
Lobby Displays 
Loose-leaf Binders 
Maps 
Night Depositories 
Night Depository Bags 
Paper 
Pass Books 
Payroll Envelopes 
Pencils 
Perforating Machines 
Personal ystems 
Photographic Bank Systems 
Posting Machines 
Posture Chairs 
Proof Machines 
Rubber Stamps 
Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Safety Paper 
Sandurns 
Savings Banks, home and pocket 
Seals 
Seals, Coin Bags 
Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
Statistical Service 
Storage Files 
Supplies, Bank and Office 
Table and Floor Lamps 
Tear Gas 
Telautographs—for Teller-Book- 
keeper unication 
Thermometers—Giant, Electrical 
paws 
Time and layed Time Locks 
Travelers Checks 
Vaults 
Vault Alarms 
Vault Equipment 
Vault Ventilators 
Venetian Blinds 
Visible Records 
Window and Lobby Displays 


Device 
otectors 

























FINAL 1937 eninon 
RAND M&NALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 





Ready 
September 
15 


(THE BLUE BOOK) 


The Final 1937 edition of the Blue Book will contain 
over 200,000 changes in bank statements, and approx- 
imately 100,000 changes in official personnel. 


In addition it contains the latest statement (June 30th 
and later) and information on all banks up to August— 
the 1937 line-up of officers and directors (not previ- 
ously available)—all the new banks throughout the 
country—the discontinued banks, absorptions, consoli- 


dations, mergers, closings, etc. 


Have workable information at all times—using an out- 
dated bankers directory is jeopardizing your potential 
profits—and your prestige—refer only to a current 


copy, the Final 1937 edition. 


Superior in accuracy, in comprehensiveness and in reliability 


IF YOU HAVE NOT ORDERED YOUR COPY—USE QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 18—TODAY 
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_ REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


eee since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, First 1937 Edition. 





Banks not previously reported indicated ie a* 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


DN oe 5s Sase.d cadalercn on Hwked ae SO Sie CN ls DUNO itccdacacencctactaddcavccasendeauns Total 52 
RE ere rere etre POO Oe MIN a og card ndeeeuccssaes cvdcdeddouwacdéuncaweuaes Total 71 
ee pre rer rere ree State 2: WAAR Ab awed ei teacdecdaraseheuweddceeeakaeeel Total 2 
BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
see TAGORBIOR 6 oo 5555 cc ccc ccc cecscee Ween. Gee le Oe ono dnc ec dcnwsdcdes nen caesneenenmes Total 63 
Through Merger or Consolidation ............ National 3, State 13; Naas la ia acy aia i paler aniaiale ea ela aca ge Total 16 
Through Absorption, etc................0000- Fee re I eas sca id cc cdcrcescwdavasceenardenewwad Total 62 
Through I 5 Csi canusiaasnncdawe Ot es ig nade cecacusine a veasedsseadeean Total 17 
ON GENE 5 oi... 56 c ccevcinwecien FRRURSINNE Se WON ROUT WUNUUE IU 6 iivsie sik ccccce icc csccccciccccusesenion Total 158 
BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
Through Liquidation ..... WOUTUTI PITTI TT TTT TTT Te RNAI Sila a6 9.654604 cake cc nde Masada cond caesdaseene Total 11 
Through Merger or Consolidation ................+. Pe CI vie gas idedncdetndawddees qacdunacencdvatoun Total 3 
ED ONIONS QUES. 6 cicada necacis scndseaelesec bE errr ep ee ee Total 3 
NE EIN i cd casas snndcaduetaeeteus OE OE NG ang cd iirnns 8d do we eur 40nd eeb as ka adnan Total 17 
CHANGES IN TITLES AND/OR LOCATIONS 

GMO, dave ovwsduse taendpskeeeeReeEel National 5; State12; ....... bi teeednseedenantecewdentaets -Total 17 
EES Sa Osea censndadionesiceaen dae eaawe pe a ee eee mere Gadus dip havacoaceeues Total 12 
ALABAMA BESVO: Ws a ond cicccteescess , 81-727 Savings Assn., San Francisco, July 10, 

Sheffield (Business taken over by Bank of 1937, which bank now operates a 


Sheffield National Bank.........61-104 
(Purchased by Tennesgee Valley Bank, 
Decatur, April 7, 1987 and business 
merged with Sheffield Branch) 


ARIZONA 
Douglas 
First National Bank.......... ++ .91-28 
(Absorbed by Valley” ‘National Bank, 
Phoenix, March 8, 1937, which bank 
now operates a branch at Douglas) 
Douglas 
Valley National Bank, Douglas me 
of Phoenix 91-28 


(E. W. Graves, Manager. dpaned 
March 8, 1937) 
Phoenix 


*Morris Plan Co. of Arizona......... : 
(In hands of Trustee since March 15, 
1937) 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas City 
*Arkansas City Bank Exchange, 
operative association 
(Discontinued June 30, 1937) 
Arkansas City 
*McGehee Bank, Teller’s Window of 
McGehee 
(Mrs. W. C. Murphy, in charge. 
July 1, 1937) 

Black Oak 
Black Oak Banking Company 
operative bank) .......-eee0-- 1-731 
(Capital $1,500. W. L. Walton, je 
dent, os Craft, Cashier. Opened 
March 27, 1937) 

Black Rock 7 
*First Banking Company, Co-operative 
association 
(Succeeded by First Company, 
12, 1937) 

Black Rock 
*First Company, co-operative bank.... 
(E. D. Well, President, L. B. Sharp, 
Manager. Opened May 12, 1937. Suc- 
ceeded First Banking Company) 

Caraway 
x etal Exchange, co- operative 
(W. H. Arnold, President, 

Finch, Cashier. Opened July 26, 1937) 


Opened 


(co- 


May 


Manila 

*Manila Banking Company, co-oper- 
SN INE oc dcececepanesasecciase 81-710 
(Closed August 2, 1937) 

Marmaduke 

Security Bank & Trust Co., Teller’s 


Window of Paragould 
(Opened April 1, 1937) 


Osceola 
Commerce Banking Company (Co- 
GROPACTVS BARE) coc cscccccccses 81-732 


(Capital $25,000. S. L. Gladish, Presi- 


dent, S. G. Lockhart, Cashier. Opened 
July’ 1, 1937) 

Ozark 
ee eS, eee eee 81-727 


(Capital $25,000. Surplus $5,000. Will 
Hill, President, W. A. Hudspeth, Cash- 
ler. To open June 15, 1937. Took over 
business of Citizens Banking Ex- 
change, co-operative bank) 

Ozark 

Citizens Banking Exchange, co-oper- 
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Ozark, June 15, 1937) 
Perryville 
First State Bank, Teller’s Window of 
Plainview (Opened March 15, 1937) 
Shirley 
Cleburne County Bank, nea of 
Heber Springs...........se+- 
(Howard Johnson, Manager. 
February 15, 1937) 


CALIFORNIA 


“Opened 


Balboa 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Balboa Branch. .90-1846 
(Change in listing of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., New- 
port Harbor Branch, Newport Beach) 

Calexico 
First Central National Bank....90-519 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn. San 
Francisco, April 3, 1937 and consoli- 
dated with Calexico Branch) 

Cedarville 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Cedarville Branch 
ice epidenwmadaienan eked @ane aie 90-1387 
(V. S. Court, Manager. Opened Aug. 
9, 1937) 

Corona 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Corona Branch. .90-1386 
(C. A. Steves, Manager. Opened June 
21, 1937) 

Covina 
Covina Valley Savings Bank... .90-433 
(Taken over April 10, 1937 by Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, and consolidated 
with their Covina Branch) 

Covina 
First National Bank............ 90-432 
(Taken over Sore 10, 1987 by Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, and consolidated 
with their Covina Branch) 

Downey 
Los Nietos Valley Bank.........90-417 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn. San 
Francisco, March 20, 1937 and consoli- 
dated with Downey Branch) 

Fontana 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Fontana Branch . 90-1173 
(J. P. Burney, Manager. Opened June 
26, 1937) 

Fontana 
First National Bank........... 90-1173 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, June 26, 1937, which bank 
now operates a branch at Fontana) 

Glendora 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Glendora Branch 
igehan«tiedinn dinnkaladneee were ea 90-1385 
(Cc. W. Chamberlain, Manager. Opened 
July 10, 1937) 

Glendora 

*First National Bank............ 90-441 
(This bank and the First Savings 
Bank have been taken over by the 
Bank of America National Trust & 





branch at Glendora) 

Glendora 

*First Savings Bank ............ 90-442 
(This bank and the First Savings 
Bank have been taken over by the 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., San Francisco, which 
bank now operates a branch at Glen- 
dora) 

Lindsay 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Lindsay Branch. .90-425 


(R. E. Wolf, Manager. Opened June 
12, 1937) 

Lindsay 
Lindsay Savings Bank.......... 90-425 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
San Francisco, June 12, 1937, which 
bank now operates a branch at Lind- 
say) 
Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Rimpau-Washington 
PE Sabes ocncsdcecguegatuane 90-1005 
(Change in title of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Wash- 
ington Vineyard Branch. Effective Feb- 
ruary 20, 1937) 
Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Asen., Wabash- Bveraress 
WONG hee cr dbbadiatécedccuceseus nat 
{en Rihn, Manager. Opened March 1 


Los Angeles 
California Bank, 8th & Spring Office, 
810 So. Spring Mi vcesescscacns 16-152 


(Change in title and location of Cali- 
fornia Bank, Broadway Office, 758 S. 
Broadway. Effective May 29, 1937) 
Modesto 
The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco, Modesto Erance 
(Opened April 10, 1937) 
Modesto 
Modesto Trust & Savings Bank. .90-293 
(Taken over by The Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco, San 
Francisco, April 10, 1937 which bank 
now operates 2 branch at Modesto) 
North Hollywood 
*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Laurel Canyon- ha 


Boulevard Branch ESF 90-1393 
(Thomas J. Flynn, Manager. Opened 
July 6, 1937) 

Riverside 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., First National et 
(Consolidated with Riverside Branch 
June 12, 37) 

San Bernardino 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., — Arrowhead 


Branch .....+. yer 
(A. H. Brouse, ‘Vice President and 
Manager. Opened May 17, 1937) 


San Francisco 
American Trust Company, 
Front Office 


Clay & 
+ - 11-156 


569 



















































































(Consolidated with Head Office March 
1, 1937) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Ninth & Market ——< 
(Ruel Baker, Manager. Opened Febru- 
ary 15, 1937) 

San Francisco 
Bank of Canton, 555 Montgomery 74 


eee eee ewe e eee ee eeeeseeeseeeees = 


(Capital $500,000, Surplus $125,000. 
K. L. Kwong, President, G. . Lau, 
Accountant. Opened May 15, 1937) 
Santa Cruz 
County First Savings Bank of Santa 
Oy aS errr 90-162 
(Capital $156,250, Surplus, Profits and 
Reserves $284,925. Bruce L. Sharpe, 
President, Geo. S. Tait, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent and Cashier. Change in title of 
Santa Cruz Bank of Savings & Loan. 
Effective May 7, 1937) 
Santa Cruz 
Santa Cruz Bank of Savings . i 
(Changed title to County First Sav- 
ings Bank of Santa Cruz, May 7, 1937) 
Temple City 
Temple City National Bank... .90-1143 
(Change in title of Temple National 
Bank. Effective February 12, 1937) 
Temple City 
Temple National Bank........ 90-1143 
(Changed title to Temple City National 
Bank, February 12, 1937) 
Tujunga 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Tujunga Branch. 90-1392 
(H. ¥ Geyer, Manager. Opened May 3, 
1937 


Vernon 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Vernon Branch....... 90-1390 


(Alton E. Allen, Manager. Opened May 
15, 1937) 


COLORADO 

Del Norte 
Rio Grande County Bank....... 82-460 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,500. Louie Eickenrodt, President, 
H. H. Torbitt, Cashier. Opened April 
5. 1937) 

Eaton 
The Eaton Bank........--+++-0- 82-461 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. O. W. Hampton, President, 
F. A. Tyson, Cashier. Opened June 1, 
1937) 

Golden 
The First National Bank in Goaee 
(Capital $50,000. John Q. Adams, Pres- 
ident, Paul Pattridge, Cashier. 
Primary organization. Charter issued 
May 27, 1937) 

Hot Sulphur Springs ? 
First State Bank of Sulphur Springs 
(Sold to Bank of Kremmling, Kremm- 
ling, June 12, 1937) 

Ordway 
Ordway State Bank............ 82-162 
(Closed June 4, 1937. In process of 
voluntary liquidation) 

Rye 
Bank Of Ry®...cccccccoscccceces 82-428 
(Entered voluntary liquidation March 
17, 1937. Hope to complete liquidation 
May 1. 1937) 

Westcliffe 
Westcliffe State Bank .......... 82-307 
(In process of voluntary liquidation 
April 15, 1937) 


CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield 
Bridgeport-City Trust Company, Fair- 
Ear err ee eee 51-310 
(E. Ellis Dillisten, Manager. Opened 
June 1, 1937) 

Fairfield 
Fairfield Trust Company........ 51-310 


(Merged with Bridgeport-City Trust 
Company, Bridgeport, June 1, 1937 and 
operated as Fairfield Branch) 


FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
The Barnett National Bank of Fort 
oS era etree: 63-531 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. D. M. Barnett, President, W. 
issp Cashier. Opened March 17, 
Miami 
Miami Industrial Bank......... 63-436 
(Capital $150,000, Surplus $30,000. John 
M. Ogden, President, A. H. Patten, 
Vice President and Treasurer. Opened 
May 26, 1937. Reorganization of Mor- 


ris Plan Company of Miami which 
closed in 1936) 

Starke 
Florida Bank at Starke......... 63-532 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $12,500. Roger 
L. Main, President, W. B. Sewell, 


570 








Cashier. Opened March 1, 1937) 


Tampa 

The Broadway National Bank of 
SOM 0.0 0:060600.0006060009000¢ 63-271 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$31,000. V. H. Northcutt, President, 


Jules I. Griffin, Cashier. Opened July 
1, 1937. Conversion of Latin-American 
Bank of Ybor City. 

Tampa 
Latin-American Bank of Ybor oy 


(Converted to The Broadway National 
Bank of Tampa, July 1, 1937) 

West Palm Beach 
Central Farmers Trust Company.63-443 
(Banking business consolidated with 
West Palm Beach Atlantic National 
Bank, February 6, 1937. Will operate 
trust business until trust department 
of West Palm Beach Atlantic National 
Bank is established) 

West Palm Beach 
Florida Bank & Trust Company at 
Vi. 8. ES OO errr 63-533 
(Capital $100,900. Surplus $50,000. Geo. 
J. Avent, President, D. F. Goodell, 
Cashier. Opened March 15, 1937) 


GEORGIA 
Americus 


Citizens Bank of Americus...... 64-104 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. Lee 
Hudson, President, J. J. Shepard, Cash- 
ier. Opened March, 1937) 


Blakely 
Wiret Watiesal TAME. oc ccc scsccs 64-293 
(Converted to First State Bank May 
15, 1937) 

Blakely 
DICGe DRED DMR. i canscscssens 64-293 


(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 

$47,000. W. B. Haley, President, H. A. 

Walton, Cashier. Opened May 15, 1937. 

Conversion of First National Bank) 
Claxton 


Claxton Cash Depository (Private) 

apr dbhcss sebs seb ese egke eee ena 64-1149 

(Discontinued. Reported July 6, 1937) 
Fort Gaines 

Fort Gaines Banking Co....... 64-1155 


(Incorporated as a state bank on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1937 under same title as the 
former private bank. Capital $25,000. 
W. B. Haley, President, W. G. Grimsley, 


Cashier) 

Glennville 
Beasley Banking Company (Private) 
sob kas We bene ae Rae wee Wan wa wae 64-1181 


(J. C. Beasley, 
rence, Cashier. 
Hahira 
*Commercial 


President, Coyte Dur- 
Opened July 1, 1937) 


Banking Company, pri- 
MOO 666044053 40e thd dws KOO 64-1117 
(Tally Lawson, President, V. A. Gas- 
kins, Cashier. Succeeded Hahira Bank- 
ing Company, private, June 25, 1937) 

Hahira 
*Hahira Banking Company, private 

64-1117 

Banking 

not incor- 


(Succeeded by Commercial 
Company, private bank 
porated, June 25, 1937) 

La Grange 

*The Citizens & Southern Bank of La 
ree re 64-162 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$106,816. Lewis Price, President, R. C. 
Key, Cashier. Opened August 2, 1937. 
Conversion of The La Grange National 
Bank) 

La Grange 

*The La Grange National Bank. .64-162 
(Converted to The Citizens & South- 


ern Bank of La Grange, August 2, 
1937) 

Rebecca 

*Shell Banking Company, private 
ded andesite th bee Retain dot'b:d ale ae Maat ke 64-1182 
(Capital $10,000. A. C. Shell, Presi- 
dent, A. C. Shell, Jr., Cashier. Opened 
August 9, 1937) 

Summerville 

*Chattooga County Bank ........ 64-463 


(Closed July 13, 1937. In possession 
of Supt. of Banks for liquidation) 


HAWAII 
Hana (Maui) 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Hana Branch.............+. 
(Discontinued March 31, 1937) 
Honolulu 
*United Chinese Trust Company, Ltd... 
(No longer in the trust business. Re- 
ported July 13, 1937) 


IDAHO 

Emmett 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Emmett Branch .......... 92-84 
(Deposit liability taken over by First 
Security Bank of Idaho, Boise, July 1, 
1937, and business conducted by First 
Security Bank of Idaho, Emmett Branch) 

Rupert 

*First Security Bank of Idaho, Rupert 
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|... SECT C POLE RTT TT TTI 92-283 
(Deposit liability taken over by The 
Idaho First National Bank of Boise, 
Boise, July 1, 1937 and business con. 
ducted by The Idaho First Nationa) 
Bank of Boise, Rupert Branch) 


ILLINOIS 
Benton 
ee 0 Seer ee 70-2149 
(Capital $50,000. G. C. Buntin, Presj- 
dent, G. C. Payne, Cashier. To open 
July 15, 1937) 
Berwyn 


The Berwyn National Bank... .70-2150 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. Pau) 
R. Skala, President, Milan Bunat, § 
Cashier. Charter issued May 8, 1937. | 
To open in July) i 
Chicago 
I-C Bank & Trust Company.....2-402 7 
(Converted to The I-C National Bank | 
of Chicago, July 1, 1937) 
Chicago 
The I-C National Bank of Chicago 
PT OCR TRE ee Tee 2-402 & 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits _ 
$53,000. Irwin I. Altschuler, President } 
Jay W. Hays, Cashier. Opened July 1, 
1937. Conversion of I-C Bank & Trust 
Company) 
Chicago 
Merchandise Bank & Trust Company 
(Converted to Merchandise Nati ' 
Bank of Chicago, May 7, 1937) — 
Chicago 
Merchandise National Bank of Chicago 
$500,000. R. L."” Redheffer 
President, H. J. Reichwein, Cashier. 
Opened May 7, 1937. Conversion of 
Merchandise Bank & Trust Company) 


—_ 


mer > 


er 


Eureka 
Farmers State Bank..... eee ee 10-715 
(Changed title to State Bank of 
Eureka, February 17, 1937) 

Eureka 
State Bank of Eureka..........70-715 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 


$24.000. Richard Dickinson, President, 
Byron L. Colburn, Cashier. Change in 
title of Farmers State Bank, effective 
February 17, 1937) 


Grayville & 
The Farmers National Bank of Gray- 
We bctctasasdiueksbdeeeaccknes 70-655 


reo 


(Deposits and good assets taken over 


by The Peoples National Bank of | 
Grayville, May 27, 1937) 

Grayville 
The Peoples National Bank of Gray- 
i, RO ere eee een ere 70-655 
(Capital: Common $10,000, Preferred 
$40,000, Surplus $10,000. Cc. Earl 


Hughes, President, L. A. Jones, Cash- | 
ier. Took over the deposits and good 
assets of The Farmers National Bank 
of Grayville. Opened May 27, 1937) 

Harrisburg 
First Trust & Savings Bank... .70-387 
(Converted to The Harrisburg Na- 
tional Bank, July 1, 1937) ’ 

Harrisburg 
The Harrisburg National Bank. 70-387 
(J. V. Capel, President, Henry Buell, 
Cashier. Opened July 1, 1937. Con- 7 
version of First Trust & Savings | 
Bank) 

Herrin 4 
The Bank of Herrin...... occcee 80-881 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits | 
$8,000. Fred G. Harrison, President, H. 
A. Whittenberg, Cashier. Te open about 
May 1. 1937) 

London Mills 
State Bank of London Mills. ..70-1423 
(Voluntary liquidation May 4, 1937) 

McLeansboro 





First State Bank of Mekaqner 4 
tas KERR C TERRA READ 6 ORG aah e abe 70-2151 & 
(Capital $50,000. Elwood ' Barker, & 
President, U. - Barnett, Cashier. § 
Opened July 1, 1937) 

Rio 

3. ee. Cee ee 70-1548 
(Placed in receivership April 20, 1937) § 

Taylor Ridge 

*State Bank of Taylor Ridge...70-1615 © 


(Voluntary liquidation June 25, 
INDIANA 


1937) 


Gary 
The Gary State Bank, Glen Park 
Branch 


(S. J. Wagner, Manager. To open 
July 15. 1937) 

Hammond 
Calumet Giate Beak « .o.ccsccicss 71-88 


(Converted to The Calumet National 
Bank of Hammond, May 1, 1937) 
Hammond 

The Calumet National Bank of Ham- 
OR EET ETC S 1 

(Capital $200.000, Capital Debentures 
$50,000. Surplus and Profits $80,931. 
Jos. E. Meyer, President, Edward 
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Meyer, Cashier. Opened May 1, 1937. 
Conversion of Calumet State Bank) 
La Fontaine 


*La Fontaine Bank ............. 71-799 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$9,000. A. P. Harper, President, M. E. 
Price, Cashier. Conversion of The La 
Fontaine Bank (private) to a state 
bank) 


La Fontaine 

*The La Fontaine Bank, private.71-799 
(Incorporated as a state bank under 
title of La Fontaine Bank July 1, 1937) 

Marion 

Marion National Bank, South Marion 
BPOMCH nccccccccscecsscccesesssesece 
(Opened May 3, 1937. Charles M. Gep- 
hart, Manager) 

Marion 

South Marion State Bank...... 71-112 
(Went into voluntary liquidation on 
account of expiration of charter, May 
1, 1937. Business consolidated with 
Marion National Bank of Marion and 


operated as their South Marion 
Branch) ‘ 

Michigan City 

*Michigan City Trust & Savings 
OS Perr tr re ee ree ree 71-134 
(Taken over by Dept. of Financial 
Institutions August 6, 1937 for volun- 


tary liquidation. Deposit liability 
assumed and acceptable assets sold 
to First National Bank, July 21, 1937) 
Odon 
Farmers Bank (Private)....... 71-1045 
(In voluntary liquidation. Effective 
June 1, 1937) 
Romney 
I WEE b6c ctw dase g apa ais 71-896 


(Taken possession of by Department 


of Financial Institutions June 15, 
1937 for liquidation) 

Topeka 

ao State Bank, Branch of La 
Can 6 wh Kea bane Rnandd 6464685 71-1296 


(Floyd Perkins, Manager. Opened May 
8, 1937) 


Warsaw 
First National Bank of Warsaw 
ier teb-aceneddewes caene hae sade 71-1298 
—— $50,000. W. Bert Siders, Presi- 
dent, A. I. Nelson, Cashier. Primary 
organization. Charter issued May 14, 
1937) 

IOWA 
Alvord 


ee State Bank, Office of Rock 
MPM tcnechidedand kbs taddadees 6 oceee 
(Discontinued April 26, 1937) 


Alvord 
Valley State Bank, Office of Rock 
PTT T Tr Terr rrr Teer ee 
(E. W. Eisentrager, Manager. Opened 
July 3, 1937) 
Amber 
Amber Savings Bank........... 72-1868 
— April 1, 1937. In receivership) 
oon 


7m Beets State Bank, Office of Rock 
DN <cihedokheseeGsheddande se anedcen 
(Discontinued April 26, 1937) 
Doon 

Valley State Bank, Office of Rock 
VOO cece br asescedoccnesescacedsece 
(Cc. R. McDowell, Manager. Opened 
July 3, 1937) 


Dow City 
ute State Bank, Dow City Office of 
forval: “Spahn. Temporary Manager. 
Opened April 6, 1937) 

Lawler 


State Bank of Lawler, Iowa. ..72-2180 
saat $15,000, Surplus and ot a 
$9,000. Dale’ Elwood, President, C. 
McClurkin, Cashier. Opened June 3 
1937) 

Moravia 
Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, Moravia 
Office of Centerville .......ccceccere 
(John Dilly, Manager. Opened April 24, 
1937) 

Morley 
Citizens Savings Bank, Office of Ana- 
DU sc canandiessceeeseencetassenuass<e 
(Certificate cancelled June 3, 1937) 

Mount Ayr 
Mount Ayr State Bank.......... 72-459 
(To discontinue July 1, 1937. Sus- 
ceeded by new bank under title of 
The Security State Bank) 

Mount Ayr 
The Security State Bank........72-459 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. H. O. Lovett, President, Car- 
son Williams, Cashier. Opened July 1, 
1937. To succeed Mount Ayr State 
Bank) 

Murray 
Clarke County State Bank, Office of 
TOGO. 0.006 cbcccccecsescesescocescesece 
(Miss Doris Meekes, Manager. Opened 
May 14, 1937) 


New Hampton 
Security State Bank........... 72-2179 


(Capital $35,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. J. P. Rigler, President, R. E. 
Fey Ane Cashier. To open June 10, 
1 


Oskaloosa 
Iowa Trust & Savings Bank....72-128 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
25,000. G. S. Krouth, President, H. D. 
Rowe, Cashier. Opened April 6, 1937) 
Palmer 
Palmer State Bank............72-2178 
(Capital $15,000, Surpius and er 
$6,600. H. R. Pulley, President, V. 
Reid, Cashier. T6 open May 15, ios 
Red Oak 
Red Oak Trust & Savings Bank.72-202 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 20, 1937) 


Rossie 
Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, 
Rossie Office of Spencer...........++:. 
(W. H. Holliday, Manager. Opened 
May 24, 1937) 

Rossie 
Rossie Savings Bank.......... 72-1563 


(Placed in receivership June 8, 1937) 
Worthington 
*Citizens State Bank, Office of Hop- 
BIMCOM cccncs 
(Closed July “92, 
Worthington 
*State Bank of Worthington... .72-2181 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,200. H. J. Burger, President, Geo. 
N. Feltes, Cashier. Opened August 7, 
1937) 


1937) 


KANSAS 
Arkansas City 
Security National Bank.......... 83-98 
(In voluntary liquidation. Assets sold 


to and liabilities assumed Home 
National Bank, April 10, 1937 
Clayton 
*State Bank of Clayton.......... 83-781 
(Went into voluntary liquidation 
August 10, 1937) 
Dighton 
Exchange State Bank........... 83-657 


(Assets taken over by First National 
Bank, June 18, 1937. In process of 
liquidation) 

Dover 
Dover State Bank...cccccccccce 83-809 
(Liquidating through Guaranty State 
Bank, Topeka, February 20, 1937, 
which bank assumed. deposit liability 
and purchased certain assets) 

Holton 
The Kansas State Bank........83-206 
(Taken over by The Kansas State Bank 
in Holton, April 27, 1937) 

Holton 
The Kansas State Bank in Heltes 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 
$25,000, Surges $5,000. W. C. Roche, 
President, arry Bradley, Cashier. 
Took over business of The Kansas 
State Bank, April 27, 1397) 


Hugoton 
First National Bank...........-- 83-880 
(Voluntary liquidation May 15, 1937) 
Onaga 


Onaga State Bank.............. 83-441 
(In voluntary liquidation June 12, 


1937) 
KENTUCKY 
Campbellsville 
*Taylor National Bank.......... 73-281 
(Placed in hands of conservator June 
30, 1937) 
Columbus 
Bank Gf Columba. .occcccccccss 73-320 


(Assets taken over by Clinton Bank, 
Clinton, March 16, 1937) 

Ghent 
Ghent Deposit Bank............ 73-499 
{yecee voluntary liquidation June 26. 


Hartford 
Hartford Deposit Bank ........ 73-766 
(Closed May 1, 1937. Reopened May 
17, 1937) 

Louisville 


Cm GE COMNOTOO 606 sic cteeccs 21-76 
_— by Peoples Bank July 28. 

Stamping Ground 
Farmers Bank and Capital Trust Com- 
pany, Agency of Frankfort..........- 
(Change in title of Farmers Bank & 
Trust Company, Agency of Frankfort. 
Effective February 22, 1937) 


Sturgis 
Reet, GE BO ok ccs icectccenc 73-247 
(Placed in hands of State Banking 
Department July 3, 1937) 

Wheatley 
Farmers Deposit Bank.......... 73-635 


(Closed and taken over by Depart- 
ment of Banking May 29, 1937) 
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LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge 

Fidelity Bank & Trust Company. 84-14 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus $40,000. W. 
Leroy Ward, President, W. E. Robin- 
son, Cashier. Opened June 1, 1937) 

Denham Springs 

SA wile TREVOR DAME onc cc cieuceaa 84-171 
(Closed June 23, 1937. In process of 
liquidation under supervision of Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


MAINE 
Phillips 
*Phillips National Bank ........ 52-181 
(Voluntary liquidation June 30, 1937) 


MARYLAND 
Highlandtown, Md. (Sta. Baltimore) 
Union Trust Company of Maryland, 
Branch of Baltimore. ...ccccccccccccecs 
(Opened April 1, 1937) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Franklin 
Franklin National Bank........ 53-478 
(Acquired by Norfolk County Trust 
Company, Brookline, July 2, 1937, 
which bank now operates an office in 
Franklin) 
Franklin 
Norfolk County Trust Company, Office 
Oe md ktectaansnsecceeves 53-478 
(Opened July 3, 1937) 
Lowell 
Union Old Lowell National Bank, Old 
Lowell Branch, 88 Prescott St. 


(Opened June 14, 1937. John J. Hogan. 
Manager) 

Malden 

*Malden Morris Plan Company. .53-162 
(In voluntary liquidation. Assets pur- 
chased by First National Bank, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1937) 

MICHIGAN 
Buchanan 


*Galien-Buchanan State Bank...74-658 
(Succeeded by Union State Bank, June 
30, 1937) 

Buchanan 

*Union State Bank : 
(Succeeded Galien-Buchanan 
Bank, June 30, 1937. Capital 
Surplus and Profits $20,000. 
Clark, President, D. Ww. 
Cashier) 

Detroit 

National Bank of Detroit, Branch at 
Grand River & Fenkell Avenues....... 
(Ray G. Fritz, Manager. Opened April 
26, 1937) 

Galien 

*Galien-Buchanan State Bank, Branch 


State 
$50,000, 
Chas. A. 
Ewing, 


ee eae 74-1181 
(Succeeded by Union State Bank, 
Branch of Buchanan, June 30, 1937) 
Galien 
*Union State Bank, Branch of Bu- 
GREE 50 4666648 tb cen eehacednnns 74-1181 


(Succeeded Galien-Buchanan State 
Bank, Branch of Buchanan, June 30. 
1937. R. E. Lockwood, Manager) 
Greenland 
Commercial Bank of L’Anse, Branch 
GE EJBORS. occ caccccccessoneteevaseces 
(Discontinued May 1, 1937) 
Lawton 
Juan McKeyes & Co., Bankers (Private) 
(Closed April 22, 1937) 
Marcellus 
State Bank of Marcellus....... 74-1151 
(Went into voluntary liquidation June 
17, 1937) 
Walkerville 
Security Bank, Private......... 74-876 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed May 24, 1937 by State Savings 
Bank, Scottville which bank now op- 
erates a branch at Walkerville) 
Walkerville 
State Savings Bank of Scottville, 
Walkerville Branch............. 74-876 


(Dan S. Cole, Manager. Opened May 
25, 1937) 

White Pigeon 
Farmers Savings Bank......... 74-887 


(Taken over by First Commercial 
Savings Bank, Constantine, July 1, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at White Pigeon) 
White Pigeon 
First Commercial Savings Bank, 
White Pigeon Branch of ena 
Grace E. Gil- 


(Opened July 1, 1937. 
more, Manager) 
Willis 
*Willis Exchange Bank, 
(Closed May 16, 1937) 


MINNESOTA 


private. .74-969 


Lake City 
*Union State Bank of Lake City.75-1629 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
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$7,000. Frank J. McCullough, Presi- 
dent, C. D. Hayden, Cashier. Opened 
August 7, 1937) 

Minneota 
Farmers & Merchants National Re 3 
(Converted to Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank of Minneota, which opened 
June 1, 1937) 

Minneota 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank of 
DL: 2c. ¢inguneucn an ate eee 75-398 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$34,000. H. J. Tillemans, President, 
A. E. De Sutter, Cashier. Opened June 
1, 1937. Conversion of Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank) 


Ogilvie 
First State Bank... Teer Ty 75-1582 
(Voted to go into voluntary liquida- 
tion on January 6, 1937. Liquidation 
completed February 18, 1937. Commis- 
sioner of Banks Final Certificate issued 
March 31. 1937) 

Redwood Falls 


eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee) 


*The State Bank of Redwood Falls 
areas Ah ae ar a a ia eae cane 75-1627 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 


$10,000. Frank Kircher, President, 
Jesse Olson, Cashier. To open August 
15, 1937) 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 


*Commercial Bank & Trust Company 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. F. M. 
Tatum, President, R. B. Clark, Cashier. 


Opened July 27, 1937) 

Merigold 
OT ee Peer 85-550 
(Discontinued February 13, 1937. 


Succeeded by Merigold Branch Office 
oe Cleveland State Bank, Cleveland) 

ze 

Smith County Bank, Branch Office of 

PPEINUEEED 05.5600'nb00580n 5) d5 0064 04:08 

(Harold Ford, in charge. Opened 

April 17, 1937) 


Osyka 

*Magnolia Bank, Osyka Branch of 
NEIL: h'\6ia 6:06 ee nk pws WO o 08s 85-569 
(P. F. Lampton, Manager. Opened 
August 2, 1937) 

MISSOURI 
Anutt 
NS A 5 i sib wi ca eke ee 80-1360 


(Assets taken over by and consoli- 
dated with Bank of Salem, Salem, July 


13, 1937) 

Bucklin 
Cee TERME iiscccscecscececces 80-581 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
May 1, 1937) 

Carrollton 
Carroll Exchange Bank........ 80-235 
(Taken over by Carroll County Trust 
Company, May 29, 1937) 

Eureka 
Bank of Eureka..... - 80-972 


(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
April 23, 1937) 

Hamilton 

*First Bank & Trust Company...80-377 
(Closed July 24, 1937 by order of 
Board of Directors) 

Hardin 
Hardin Trust Company......... 80-644 
(Closed by order of Board of Direc- 
tors, June 17, 1937) 

Henley 

Peeples BARK. .cccccccccccceses 80-1502 
(Closed by order of its Board of 
Directors March 19, 1937) 

Higginsville 
CReOreene MRM .coccccdcccsesve 80-265 
(Taken over by Bank of Higginsville 
July 3, 1937) 

Kansas City 
East Side Bank of Commerce....18-77 
(Absorbed by Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, March 15, 1937) 

Lincoln 
Pere TRIM. aac cc cnecvewvseces 80-804 
(Taken over by Farmers Bank, July 
6, 1937) 

Oak Hill 
Bank of Oak Hill.............. 80-1143 
(Taken over by Peoples Bank, Cuba, 
May 26, 1937) 

Olean 
Miller County Exchange Bank. .80-1147 
(Deposit liabilities taken over by Bank 
of Eldon, Eldon, April 28, 1937) 


MONTANA 
Bainville 
‘' *Farmers State Bank............ 93-153 
(Closed July 13, 1937) 
Baker 
The Bank of Baker............. 93-510 


(Merger of First National Bank, Ismay 
with The Bank of Baker. Capital 
$30,000, Surplus and Profits $20,000. 
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David Bickle, President, Rex Flint, 
Cashier. Reported April 12, 1937) 
Ismay 
First National Bank...... e000 0 093-208 
(Merged with ‘Tne Bank of Baker, 
Baker. Reported April 12, 1937) 
Medicine Lake 
TI EeG. CUOe Gs o hike 5Ks end 00- 93-157 


(Taken over by Banking Department 
July 20, 1937) 


NEBRASKA 
Eustis 


Farmers State Bank............ 76-499 
(Merger of Pioneer Bank with Farm- 
ers State Bank. Effective June 28, 
1937. Capital, $35,000. Surplus and 
Profits $23,000. G. C. Hueftle, Presi- 
dent, and Max Hueftle, Cashier) 
Eustis 
oo. Eee ee 76-500 
(Merged with Farmers State Bank, 
June 28, 1937 under latter title) 
Gothenburg 
Farmers State Bank...........76-1021 
(Merged with First State Bank under 
latter title, April 1, 1937) 
Gothenburg 
First State Bank...............76-161 
(Merger of Farmers State Bank with 
First State Bank. Effective April 1, 


1937) 
Greenwood 
“Union Biate DORE... cccaesdsics 76-1339 
(Voluntary liquidation July 12, 1937) 
McCook 
First Trust Company.......... 76-1306 


(Changed title to First Title & Loan 

Company and discontinued trust and 

panne business. Reported May 10, 
Trenton 

Citizens State Bank........... 76-1180 

(Liquidated through the State Bank 

of Trenton, May 29, 1937) 


NEVADA 
Crystal Bay (Brockway, Calif. P. O.) 
First National Bank in Reno, Lake 
Tahoe Branch of Reno........... 94-63 
(W. E. Taber, Manager. To open May 
15, 1937) 
Ruth 


ee PN PONE 0.6 60:50 00500060508 94-56 
(Merged into the Ely National Bank, 
Ely, April 21, 1937) 


Yerington 
First National Bank in Reno, Yering- 
ton Branch of Reno............. 94-47 
(J. B. Koehler, Manager. Opened May 
1, 1937) 

Yerington 
Mason Valley Bank..........+.+- 94-47 


(Taken over by First National Bank in 
Reno, Reno, effective May 1, 1937 which 
bank now operates a branch in Yer- 
ington) 


NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City 


First National Bank of Jersey City, 
Hudson City Branch ...ccccccccesess 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank of Jersey City, Bergen Square 
Branch, April 17, 1937) 
Rockaway 
First National Bank, Rockaway Branch 
of Morristown........ -436 
(Fred G. ageomen, Assistant Cashier 
= nager. Opened April 1, 
— 
First ational Bank in Rockewaz 
(Acquired b First National Bank, 
Morristown April 1, 1937 which bank 
operates a branch at Rockaway) 
Woodbridge 
Woodbridge National Bank......55-513 
(Charter issued April 7, 1937. Capital 
$100,000. Frank Van Syckle, President, 
Harold Van Syckle, Cashier) 


NEW YORK 
Brockport 


Brockport National Bank....... 50-496 
(Taken over by Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
& Trust Company, Rochester, March 1, 
1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Brockport) 

Brockport 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Brockport Office of Rochester 
(Kendrick J. Smith, Manager. Opened 
March 1, 1937) 

Fayetteville 
Fayetteville Commercial Bank. .50-995 
(In process of liquidation. Reported 
March 9, 1937) 

Green Island 
Green Island Bank............ 50-1153 
(Merged with State Bank of Albany, 
Albany, May 25, 1937) 

Hempstead 
Second National Bank ......... 50-996 
(Changed title to The Second National 
Bank and Trust Company of Hemp- 
stead, May 1, 1937) 





Hempstead 
The Second National Bank and Trust 
Company of Hempstead......... 50-996 


(Change in title of Second Nationa) 
Bank. Effective May 1, 1937) 
Horseheads 
First National Bank............ 50-765 
(Absorbed by First National Bank @& 
Trust Company of Elmira, Elmira, 
June 3, 1937, which bank now oper- 
ates a branch at Horseheads) 
Horseheads 


First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Elmira, Horseheads Office 
PETTUS TTT TILE OrT OTT LT Cer e 0-765 
(Opened June 3, "1937. “Clair Scott, 
Cashier) 
New York 


Bank of Montreal Trust Company.. 

(Capital $1,000,000, Surplus and Profits 
$555,104. A. J. L. Haskell, President, 
K. H. Burns, Cashier. Change in title 
of Anglo-South American Trust Com- 
Poa) which discontinued January 18, 


New York 
The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, Stuyvesant Square © 


Branch, Second Avenue at 14th St..... 
(Discontinued June 30, 1937) 


New York 


The Chase National Bank of the City 7 


of New York, Columbus Avenue 
Branch, Columbus Avenue at 93rd St... 
(Discontinued June 30, 1937) 

New York 
The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, Harlem Branch, Third 
AVOMUG Bt TIGER... cccccccsseccccese 
(Discontinued June 30, 1937) 

New York 
Enrico Viggiani, Private Banker 1-701 


(Deceased and business Ilquidated 
January 2, 1937) 
New York 


25 Broad 


Terre eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee, 


on Trust Company, 


(Taken over by Manufacturers Trust 
Company, June 7, 1937) 

New York 

J. Henry Shroder Trust Company. 1-782 
(Changed title to Schroder Trust Com- 
pany, February 15, 1937) 

New York 
Manufacturers Trust Company, new 
branch at Second Avenue at 14th St... 
(Opened July 1, 1937) 

New York 
Manufacturers Trust Company, new 
— at Columbus Avenue at 93rd 
, EE July 1, 1937) 

New York 
Manufacturers Trust Company, new 
branch, Third Avenue at 116th St..... 
(Opened July 1, 1937) 

New York 
National Safety Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, 1400 Broadway 
BPRTIOR 2g 6 0.6.0.5. 00050:50.6 500.600 0500660668 
(Wm. Terry, m_—” Manager. 
Opened May 10, 1937 

New York 
Schroder Trust Company......... 1-782 
(Change in title of J. Henry Schroder 
asane Company. Effective February 15, 

New York 

Brooklyn 

*Irving Trust Company, Branch at 
Flatbush Ave. at Linden Blivd........ 
(Discontinued. Reported July 1, 1937) 

New York 

Jamaica, Borough of Queens 
Jamaica Savings Bank, 169th St. Of- 
fice, 169-03 Jamaica ROEM gc cekans 
(Will move to Queens 
Queens Village Office, June 19, 1937) 

New York 

Queens Village, Borough of Queens 


“Serogy? 


a oe a 


ones 


mratyret 


TR Er st ead 


Village as | 


Jamaica Savings Bank, Queens Village i 


Office of Jamaica........cseesssecees: 
(Change in title and location of 


Jamaica Savings Bank, 169th St. Of- 7 


fice. Effective June 19, 1937. Theodore 
R. Temple, Manager) 

Ogdensburg 

Nathan Frank’s Sons, Private Bankers 
(Voluntarily discontinued December 
31, 1936) 

Ravena 

*First National Bank ...........§ 50-833 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by National Commercial Bank 
& Trust Company, Albany, July 22. 


1937, which bank now operates 4 
branch in Ravena) 

Ravena 

*National Commercial Bank & Trust 
Company, Ravena Branch of ——— 
(W. Winne Wolfe, Manager. Opened 


July 22, 1937) 
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tica 
OC edustrial Bank of Utica...... 50-1138 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000, John J. Sinnott, President, 


Vincent R. Ealy, Cashier. Change in 
title of Morris Plan Industrial Bank 
June 24, 1937) 
Siecris Plan Industrial Bank. .50-1138 
(Changed title to Industrial Bank of 
Utica, June 24, 1937) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Apex 
Durham Bank & tTrust Company, 
Branch of Durham .....ccccece 66-909 


(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 


Effective May 18, 1937) 

pex 

SD Surham Loan & Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham ...cccsccces 66-909 


(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 

Bakersville . 

Merchants & Farmers Bank... .66-306 
(Merged with Deposit & Savings Bank, 
North Wilkesboro, Bank of Sparta, 
Sparta, Watauga County Bank, Boone 
(and branch at Blowing Rock) as The 
Northwestern Bank, North Wilkesboro, 
July 1, 1937, which bank now operates 
a branch at Bakersville) 

Bakersville 

The Northwestern Bank, Bakersville 
Branch of Wilkesboro.......... 66-306 
(Opened July 1, 1937. Mrs. E. G. Mil- 
ler, Cashier) 

Blowing Rock 

er County Bank, Teller’s Win- 
dow 0 

(Merged with Watauga County Bank, 
Boone, Deposit Savings Bank, North 
Wilkesboro, Bank of Sparta, Sparta, 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Bakers- 
ville (and branch at Burnsville) as 
The Northwestern Bank, North 
Wilkesboro, July 1, 1937, which bank 
now operates a branch at Blowing 
Rock) 

Blowing Rock 


The Northwestern Bank, Blowing 
Rock Branch of North wieeere 
PTT CUT TTL TUT CATT rire -92 
(Opened July 1, 1937. Gurney D. 


Brinkley, Cashier) 
Boone 


The Northwestern Bank, Boone Branch 


of North Wilkesboro ........... 66-316 
(Opened July 1, 1937. P. A. Coffey, 
Cashier) 

Boone 
Watauga County Bank.......... 66-316 


(Merged with Deposit & Savings 
Bank, North Wilkesboro, Bank of 
Sparta, Sparta, Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Bakersvile (and branch at 
Burnsville) as The Northwestern Bank, 
North Wilkesboro, July 1, 1937, which 
bank now operates a branch at 
Boone) 

Burnsville 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Branch of 
i Orr rrre 66-895 
(Merged with Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Bakersville, Deposit & Savings 
Bank, North Wilkesboro, Bank of 
Snarta, Sparta, Watauga County Bank, 
Boone (and branch at Blowing Rock) 
as The Northwestern Bank, North 
Wilkesboro, July 1, 1937, which bank 
now operates a branch at Burnsville) 

Burnsville 
The Northwestern Bank, Burnsville 


Branch of North Wilkesboro... .66-895 
(Opened July 1, 1937. E. H. Poteat, 
Cashier) 

Cooleemee 
Durham Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham ............ 66-335 


(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 

Cooleemee 
Durham Loan & Trust Company. 
Branch ef Durham ........... 66--335 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Semneny. Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 

Creedmoor 
Durham Bank & Trust 
Branch of Durham............. 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 


Company, 


Creedmoor 

Durham Loan & Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham ...........- 66-873 
(Changed title to Legge | Bank & 
Trust et Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 

Durham 


Durham Bank & Trust Company 66-46 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 


Trust Company, May 18, 1937) 
Durham 
Durham Loan & Trust Company 66-46 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, May 18, 1937) 
Hillsboro 
Durham Bank & Trust 
Branch of Durham ........e..- 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 
Hillsboro 
Durham Loan & Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham ......... ecee 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham,, 
May 18, 1937) 
Mebane 
Durham Bank & Trust Company, 


Compeny, 


Branch of Durham - 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 

Mebane 
Durham Loan & ‘Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham ............ 66-901 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 

North Wilkesboro 
Deposit & Savings Bank........ 66-216 
(Merged with Bank of Sparta, Sparta, 
Watauga County Bank, Boone (and 
branch at Blowing Rock), Merchants 
& Farmers Bank, Bakersville (and 
branch at Burnsville) as The North- 
western Bank, North Wilkesboro, July 
1, 1937) 

North Wilkesboro 
The Northwestern Bank........ 66-216 
(Capital $150,000, Surplus $75,000. 
ee Doughton, President, L. L. 
Aycock, Secretary. Merger of Deposit 
& Savings Bank, North Wilkesboro, 
Bank of Sparta, Sparta, Watauga 
County Bank, Boone (and branch at 
Blowing Rock) and Merchants & 


Farmers’ Bank, Bakersville (and 
branch at Burnsville. Effective July 
1, 1937) 
Sparta 
io gg ge rere 66-441 
(Merged with Deposit & Savings 
Bank, North Wilkesboro, Watauga 


County Bank, Boone (and branch at 
Blowing Rock) Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Bakersville (and branch at 
Burnsville), July 1, 1937 as The 
Northwestern Bank, North Wilkes- 


boro, which bank now operates a 
branch at Sparta) 

Sparta 
The Northwestern Bank, Sparta 
Branch of North Wilkesboro... .66-441 


(Opened July 1, 1937. Edwin Duncan, 
Cashier) 

Wake Forest 
PDurham Bank & Trust 
Branch of Durham ............ 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 

Wake Forest 
Durham Loan & Trust 
Branch of DurhAm ....cccccces 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 

Wilson 
Wilson Industrial Bank.............. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $12,500. W. 
M. Wiggins, President, E. B. Pittman, 
Cashier. To open July 10, 1937) 


Company, 
66-879 


Company, 
6 9 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cando 
First National Bank......... . 717-88 
(Converted to The First State Bank of 
Cando, March 1, 1937) 

Cando 
The First State Bank of Cando. .77-88 
(Capital $25.000. Surplus and Profits 
$25.000. Arthur G. Bjerken, President, 
H. R. Rendahl, Cashier. Opened March 
1, 1937. Conversion of First National 
Bank) 

Cavalier 
Merchants and Farmers Bank. .77-164 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$32,000. C. W. Clow, President, R. W. 
Blaine, Cashier. Opened March 20, 
1937. Conversion of Merchants Na- 
tional Bank) 

Cavalier 
Merchants National Bank....... 17-164 
(Converted to Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, March 20, 1937) 

Churchs Ferry 
First National We. cccccccccces 77-235 

——— March 26, 1987. Deposit 


liability taken over by First National 
Bank, Devils Lake) 

Dahlen 
First State Bank............++-- 77-758 


(Discontinued business and went into 
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voluntary liquidation April 23, 1937) 


Fordville 
Farmers & Merchants State a 


(Deposit liability assumed by Forest 
River State Bank, Forest River, May 
1, 1937 and went into voluntary liqui- 
dation) 

Forest River 
Forest River State Bank.<...... 77-583 
(Changed title and location to Walsh 
County State Bank, Grafton, May 3, 
1937) 

Grafton 
Walsh County State Bank...... 77-583 
(Capital $25,000, Capital a $19, on 
Surplus and Profits 36,0 
Johnston, President, A. E. yy WO 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of Forest River State Bank, Forest 


River, May 3, 1937) 
Horace 
Burrell State Bank............ 77-1083 
(Moved and changed title to Bank of 
Southwest Fargo, Southwest Fargo, 
(West Fargo P. O., April 7, 1937) 
Noonan 
First International Bank........ 77-471 
(Closed by its Board of Directors, 
April 3, 1937) 
Park River 
First National Bank......... ... 77-113 


(Converted to First State Bank of Park 
River, March 8, 1937) 

Park River 
First State Bank of Park River.77-113 
(Capital — 000, Surplus and Profits 


$25,,000. Clow President, K. D. 
imp OO, Opened March 8, 


Southwest Fargo (West Fargo P. O.) 
Bank of Southwest Fargo...... 77-1083 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000, Delia Burrell, President, S. F. 
Murphy, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of Burrell State Bank, Horace, 
effective April 7, 1937) 


OHIO 
Albany 


*Citigzen® Bam .iccccccccsssces 56-1230 
(Voluntary liquidation July 24, 1937) 
Bexley (Columbus P. O. 
The Ohio National Bank of Columbus, 
Bexley Branch Office of Columbus. 


(To open about July 20, 1937. Robert 
V. Leach, Manager) 

Chardon 
Central National Bank.......... 56-686 


(Taken over by Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, Cleveland, March 1, 1937 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Chardon) 
Chardon 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Chardon Branch Office.......... 56- 686 
E. L. Maurer, Assistant Ng President 


in charge. Opened March 1, 1937) 
Lynchburg 
*Farmers Exchange Bank (Unincor- 
WOGMGOE) ccccictsccccvcccanssnse 56-1030 


(incorporated as a state bank, July 
1, 1937, under title of The Farmers 
Exchange Bank) 

Lynchburg 

*The Farmers Exchange Bank. .56-1030 
(Capital $40,000, Surplus $8, 000. H. J. 
Rosselott, President, W. P. West, 
Cashier. Opened July 1, 1937. Suc- 
ceeded Farmers Exchange Bank (Un- 
incorporated) ) 


OKLAHOMA 

Wetumka 

American National Bank in Wetsms 

«(Moved and chan 

National Bank in 

April 14, 1937) 
Wewoka 

First National Bank in Wewoka. 86-357 

— ital Ray’ 000, Surplus and Profits 

$11,200. A. B. 8. Bontty, President, E. 
R. Haunschild, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of American National 
Bank in Wetumka, Wetumka, effective 
April 14, 1937) 


OREGON 
Astoria 


Bank Of AMteGIe .2..cciccccccceases 96-16 

(Purchased by The United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, July 19, 1937. 
which bank now operates a branch 
at Astoria) 


ed title to First 
ewoka, Wewoka, 


Astoria 

*The United States National Bank, 
Astoria Branch of Portland..... 96-16 
(G. W. Utzinger, Manager. Opened 


July 19, 1937) 

Klamath Falls 
First National Bank............. 96-64 
(Business taken over by The First 
National Bank of Portland, June 26, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Klamath Falls) 
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Klamath Falls 
The First National Bank of Portland, 
Klamath Falls Branch 
(Opened June 26, 1937. Mitchell Tillot- 
son. Manager) 

Lakeview 

*Bank of Lakeview 
(Taken over by The First National 
Bank of Portland, Portland, July 19, 
1937) 

Marshfield 

First National Bank of Coos Bay.96-62 
(Business taken over by The First 
National Bank of Portland, June 28, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Marshfield) 

Marshfield 

The First National Bank of Portland, 
Marshfield Branch 96-62 
(Opened June 28, 1937. Ben R. Chan- 
dler, Manager) 

Merrill 

First National Bank 
(Business taken over by The First 
National Bank of Portland, Portland, 
June 23, 1937, which bank now oper- 
ates a branch in Merrill) 

Merrill 
The First National Bank of Portland, 
tn OE 5 kk ke hee sas ae 96-198 
(Opened June 23, 1937. W. F. Fruits, 
Manager) 

Moro 

The First National Bank of Portland, 
Sherman County Branch 96-344 
(L. L. Hennigan, Manager. To open 
May 15. 1937) 

Wallowa 

*The First National Bank of Portland. 
Wallowa Branch 96-345 
(Merle Becket, Manager. Opened July 
19, 1937) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Boyertown 
National Bank & Trust Company. 60-878 
(Changed title to National Bank of 
Boyertown, February 15, 1937) 

Boyertown 

National Bank of Boyertown. ..60-878 
(Change in title of National Bank & 
Trust Company. Effective February 15, 
1937. Capital $250,000, Surplus and 
Profits $566,000. Harvey G. Grofe, 
President, Samuel C. Houck, Cashier) 

Latrobe 
First National Bank in Latrobe. 60-505 
(Capital $300,000, Surplus, and Profits 
$355,370. James H. Rogers, President, 
W. H. Flickinger, Cashier. Opened 
June 15, 1937. Consolidation of Lat- 
robe Bank & Trust Company and First 
National Bank in Latrobe, effective 
June 12, 1937) 

Latrobe 

Latrobe Bank & Trust Company. 60-508 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank in Latrobe June 12, 1937 under 
latter title) 

Mahanoy City 

First National 
(Taken over by Union National Bank, 
June 5; 1937) 

Minersville 

Banca Italiana, 
Laudadio, owner) 
(Absorbed May 21, 1937 by Minersville 
Safe Deposit Bank) 

Nanticoke 

Peoples Bank of Nanticoke.....60-291 
(Capital: Common $60,000; Preferred 
$40,000. Change in title of Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company. Approved 
March 17, 1937) 

Nanticoke 

Peoples Savings & Trust Co......60-291 
(Changed title to Peoples Bank of 
Nanticoke. Approved March 17, 1937) 

New Freedom 

*First National Bank, Branch of York 


Private (Vincenzo 


(Opened June 30, 1937) 

New Freedom 

*First National Bank in New Freedom 

60-1274 

(Taken over by First National Bank, 
York, June 30, 1937, which bank now 
operates a branch in New Freedom) 

Philadelphia 
Erie National Bank. Roxborough Of- 
fice, Ridge Ave. & Green Lane 
(Opened July 19, 1937. A. F. Skro- 
banek, Manager) 

Sipesville 

First National Bank.... 
(Merged with First National 
Somerset, March 29, 1937) 

Somerset 

First National Bank............60-867 
(Merger of First National Bank, 
Sipesville, with First National Bank, 
Somerset. Effective March 29, 1937. 
Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$135,000. John I Scull, President, Ruth 
L. Glessner, Cashier) 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 

Greer 
Planters Savings Bank 
(Placed in liquidation March 15, 1937) 

Johnston 

*The Johnston Bank 
(Merged with Bank of Ward, Ward 
and Enterprise Cash Depository, Ridge 
Spring as Ridge Banking Company, 
Johnston, July 6, 1937) 

Johnston 

*Ridge Banking Company 
(Capital $75,000, Surplus and Profits 
$9,000. C. W. Satcher, President, J. M. 
Edwards, Cashier. Merger of The 
Johnston Bank, Johnston, Bank of 
Ward, Ward, and Enterprise Cash De- 
pository, Ridge Spring. Effective July 
6, 1937) 

Myrtle Beach 

Myrtle Beach Depository 
(Capital $2,500, Surplus $2,500. Carl C. 
Pridgen, President, Robert E. IL. 
Brown. Cashier. To open April 1, 1937) 
Ridge Spring 

*Enterprise Cash Depository 
(In liquidation July 6, 1937. Merged 
with Bank of Ward, Ward, and The 
Johnston Bank, Johnston, as Ridge 
Banking Company, Johnston, which 


bank now operates a branch at Ridge 
Spring) 

Ridge Spring 

*Ridge Banking Company, Ridge Spring 
Branch of Johnston 67-670 

Opened July 6, 


(H. D. Bell, Manager. 
1937) 
Union 


Nicholson Bank & Trust Company 


(Conservatorship terminated June 30, 
1937 and bank ordered in final liqui- 
dation) 

Ward 

*Bank of Ward 
(Merged with The Johnston 
Johnston, and Enterprise Cash Deposi- 
tory. Ridge Spring, as Ridge Bank- 
ing Company, Johnston, July 6, 1937) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Akaska 
Akaska State Bank.. oe 
(Closed February 19, 1937) 

Corsica 
Farmers State Bank 
(Closed February 18, 

Lebanon 
Citizens State Bank 
(Closed February 20, 1937) 

Pukwana 
First National Bank 
(Deposit liability assumed by North- 
west Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, Chamberlain Branch, Chamber- 
lain, June 16, 1937) 

St. Onge 

St. Onge State Bank 
(Suspended April 29, 1937) 

Sioux Falls 

*Corn Exchange Savings Bank. .78-849 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by North- 
west Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, July 10, 1937) 

Whitewood 
Whitewood Banking Company. .78-645 
(Closed April 29, 1937) 


TENNESSEE 


. - 78-493 


1937) 


Fadsden 

*Bank of Gadsden, Branch of Bank of 
Crockett, Bells 87-382 
(Frank W. Raines, Manager. Opened 
August 3, 1937) 

Gadsden 

*Peoples Exchange Bank .......87-382 
(Closed for liquidation July 23. 1937. 
Taken over by Bank of Crockett, 
Bells, which bank now operates a 
branch at Gadsden) 

Indian Mound 

*Bank of Indian Mound 
(Closed June 18, 1937) 

Newbern 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank... .87-203 
(Closed July 16, 1937) 

Robbins 

Robbins Bank & Trust Company. 87-456 
(Merged with First National Bank, 
Oneida, April 14, 1937) 

Smvrna 

Smyrna Bank & Trust Company. 87-599 
cent to First National Bank, March 29. 
(1937) 


TEXAS 

Arlington 

*Arlington State Bank 88-2186 
(Capital $35,000, Surplus $10,500. 
Cleaver Rhea, President, W. G. Blair, 
Cashier. Opened August 2, 1937) 

Arlington 

First State Bank....... 88-1708 
(In hands of Banking Commissioner 
for liquidation. Effective April 12, 1937) 


Lrownsville 
*First National Dank at Brownsville 
(Capital $250,000. H. R. Hudson, Presi- 
dent, A. H. Fernandez, Cashier. Change 
in title of the State National Bank. 
Effective August 2, 1937) 

Brownsville 

*State National Bank 
(Change in title to First National 
Bank at Brownsville August 2, 1937) 

Bryan 

*Union State Bank & Trust Company 

88-2173 

(Placed in hands of State Banking 
Commissioner for liquidation June 16, 
1937) 

Corpus Christi 
Texas State Bank & Trust Company 


De Kalb 
First Bank at De Kalb 
88-708 
liquidation. Succeeded by State 
Bank of De Kalb, February 20, 1937) 
De Kalb 
State Bank of De Kalb..........88-708 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,940. E. E. Bearden, President, H. E. 
Medford, Cashier. Opened February 
20, 1937. Succeeded First National 
Bank at De Kalb) 
Devine 
Medina Valley State Bank 88-2184 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. J. H. 
Bain, President, T. W. Bain, Cashier. 
To open July 17, 1937) 
Greenville 
The Citizens National Bank of Green- 
ville 88-122 
(Capital $100,000. Surplus and Profits 
$66,000. J. C. Thompson, President. 
B. R. Brown, Cashier. Conversion of 
Citizens State Bank, March 27, 1937) 
Greenville 
Citizens State Bank «+++. 88-122 
(Converted to The Citizens National 
Bank of Greenville, March 27, 1937) 
Laredo 
Union National Bank of Laredo. .88-32 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$25,000, Surplus $75,000. Ed. S. Rus- 
sell, President, P. H. Stanford, Cashier. 
Opened March 4, 1937. Conversion of 
Union State Bank & Trust Company) 
Laredo 
Union State Bank & Trust Company 


National 


Laredo, March 4, 1937) 
Miles : 
*Citizens State Bank 88-2185 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Wayne 
3ennett, President, Joe G. Simmons, 
Cashier. To open in August) 
Mission 
First National Bank of Mission 88-1393 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 
$25,000. Lloyd M. Bentsen, President, 
W. O. Brown, Cashier. New charter 
issued May 14, 1937. Succession of 
The First National Bank of Mission) 
Mithe Fi Nati 1 Bank of Mission 
ona ank o s 
ree ee eee ee es 88-1393 


Mission, May 14, 1937) 

Nixon 

Nixon National Bank.. - 88-1691 
(In voluntary liquidation. Deposits 
assumed and certain assets acquired by 
Nixon State Rank, March 1, 1937) 

South San Antonio 

*First State Bank 30-64 
(Closed June 29. 1937) 

South San Antonio 

*Union State Bank.........+.-+.+: 30-64 
(Capital $40,000. Surplus $10,000. F. ©. 
Bolles, President, A. G. Engelke, Cash- 
ier. Opened July 14, 1937) 


VIRGINIA 


Bloxom 

*Peoples Bank of Bloxom, Inc... .68-658 
(Placed in hands of Receiver July 29, 
1937) 

Cape Charles 
Farmers and Merchants Trust Rr 
(Business acquired by Northampton 
County Trust Bank May 22, 1937 
which opened May 21, 1937) 

Cape Charles 
Northampton Bank 

68-199 
(Opened May 21, 1937. Capital $60,000, 
Surplus and Profits $16,575. J. R. Par- 
sons, President, C. B. King, Cashier. 
Acquired business of Farmers & Mer- 
chants Trust Bank, May 22, 1937) 

Cheriton 
The Cheriton Bank. Branch of North- 
ampton County Trust Bank, Cape 
Charles 68-330 
(Miss B. M. Rippon, Manager. Suc- 


County Trust 
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ceeded The Cheriton Bank en Beek, 
of Farmers & Merchants Trust Bank. 
Cape Charles, May 22, 1937) 

Cheriton 
The Cheriton Bank, Depository of 
Farmers & Merchants Trust Bank, 
Sr GORGE ctvcanesdecniccdones 68-330 
(Succeeded by The Cheriton Bank, 
Branch of Northampton County Trust 
Bank, Cape Charles, May 22, 1937) 


WASHINGTON 
Bremerton 
eer er er ee 98-79 
(Purchased by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, June 30, 1937 which 


bank now 
Bremerton) 
Bremerton 
*Seattle-First National Bank, Bremer- 
Seer eee 98-79 
(Ernest C. Ebert, Manager. Opened 
June 30, 1937) 
Colfax 

First Savings & Trust Bank..... 98-81 
(Purchased by Seattle-First National 
Bank and operated as a branch. Ef- 
fective June 3, 1937) 
Colfax 

Spokane & Eastern Branch Seattle- 
First National Bank, Branch of 
DE 4600406 eubadhedecee é4hbanue 98-81 
(J. H. Ottmar, Manager. Opened June 
4, 1937. Succeeded First Savings & 
Trust Bank which was purchased by 


operates a branch in 


the Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle, June 8, 1937) 

Ellensburg 

De ME sscascaveecdsceane 98-64 


(Transferred assets and liabilities to 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle which bank established a 
branch at Ellensburg. Effective June 
1, 1937) 
Ellensburg 

The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Ellensburg Branch of Seattle. 
(Opened June 1, 1937) 
Hoquiam 

O06 SOOUMNNED ook scdnceseacae 98-41 
(Acquired by Peoples Bank & Trust 
Company, Seattle, Washington, which 
was given permission to operate a 


branch at Hoquiam on June 1, 1937) 
Hoquiam 
Peoples Bank & ‘Trust Company. 


Hoquiam Branch of Seattle...... 98-41 


(C. 8S. Moody, Manager, E. E. Colkett, 
— Manager. Opened June 1, 1937) 
ent 

*First National Bank............ 98-108 


(Taken over by Peoples Bank & Trust 


Company, Seattle, July 10, 1937, which 
bank now operates a branch in Kent) 
Kent 
*Peoples Bank & Trust Company, Kent 
mmmem OF BOMGTS ... wkscccsccs 98-108 
(Opened July 10, 1937) 
Rosalia 
ee eee eee 98-177 


(Business taken over by Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company, Spokane, 
May 10, 1937 which bank now operates 
a branch at Rosalia) 

Rosalia 
Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company, Rosalia Branch of Spomane 
(Opened May 10, 1937) 

Seattle 
Seattle Trust & Savings Bank, Tower 


DED. ihc écgaceeabeeeseteceees 19-90 
(Opened May 10, 1937) 

Seattle 
Tower Savings Bank............- 19-90 


(Purchased by Seattle Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, May 8, 1937 and operated 
as Tower Branch) 
Vancouver 


*The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Vancouver Branch....... 98-34 
(Edwin Winter, Manager. Opened 
June 21, 1937) 

Vancouver 

*Vancouver National Bank....... 98-34 
(Merged with The National Bank of 


Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, June 21, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Vancouver) 
White Bluffs 
*First Bank of White Bluffs. ...98-325 
(In liquidation July 17, 1937) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Adrian 
OO ER Tee 69-393 
(Moved and changed title to Adrian 
Buckhannon Bank, Buckhannon, April 
26, 1937) 
Buckhannon 
Adrian Buckhannon Bank...... 69-393 
(Capital $25,000, Capital Notes $80.000, 
Surplus and Profits $8,000. A. M. Gould, 
President, Hill Stump, Cashier. Chance 
in title and location of Bank of 


farian, Adrian. Effective April 26, 
Buckhannon 
Buckhannon Bank.............. 69-138 


(Discontinued April 24, 1937. Current 
accounts turned over to Adrian Buck- 
hannon Bank and remaining assets 
trusteed and will be paid to deposi- 
tors in future dividends) 

Elizabeth 
Wore County BO .cccccccccnts 69-268 
(Conservator bank. Reopened June 7, 
1937. Resumed normal banking func- 
tions without limitation or restric- 
tion) 

Franklin 
Pendleton County Bank......... 69-425 
(Change in title and location of Farm- 


ers & Merchants Bank, Marlinton. 
Capital $25,000, at ital Notes $7,000, 
ee 2 600. Sharp, President, 


M. Sydnor, ‘oihien Effective March 
25, 1937) 
Griffithsville 
Oil Field National Bank ....... 69-279 
(Consolidated with The Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank, Hamlin, July 1, 1937) 
Hamlin 
The Lincoln National Bank..... 69-280 


(Capital: Common $50,000, Preferred 
) an 000, Surplus and Profits $40,000. 

Morris, -President, Frank K. 
Sram Cashier. Consolidation of Oil 
Field National Bank, Griffithsville 
with the Lincoln National Bank, 


Hamlin, effective July 1, 1937) 
Marlinton 

Farmers & Merchants Bank..... 69-425 

(Moved and changed title to Pendle- 

wee Bank, Franklin, March 29, 


WISCONSIN 

Big Bend 
Citizens Bank of Mukwonago, Receiv- 
ing and Disbursing Station of Citizens 
Bank of Mukwonago, Mukwonago, 
Wisconsin. F. T. McKenna, Manager. 
To open June 26, 1937) 

Coloma 
CORON. Be a viccacccccsie 79-995 
(Suspended June 14, 1937) 


New Banks Reported In Process 


Of Organization 
{Indicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 
Oakland 
Bank of Commerce 
(Permission granted May 21, 1937) 


ILLINOIS 

Berwy 

‘First. National Bank of Berwyn 
(Capital $100,000. S. G. Hodgson, Presi- 
dent) 

Joliet 

tillinois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany 
(Louis Lagger, correspondent) 


INDIANA 
Glen Park 
tGary State Bank, Branch of Gary 
IOWA 


Oxford Junction 
Citizens State Bank, Office of Wyo- 


ming 

Rock Rapids 

tThe Citizens State Bank 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. J. H. 
Harrison, correspondent) 


KENTUCKY 
Campbellsville 
*Taylor County Bank 
(Articles of incorporation approved 
July 7, 1937) 
Monticello 
tThe Wayne State Bank 
(Capital $30,000. R. H. Breeding, Presi- 
dent, O. T. Trent, Cashier) 


LOUISIANA 


Lafayette 
tGuaranty Bank & Trust Company 


(Capital $125,000. L. P. De Blanc, 
correspondent) 

MICHIGAN 
Ida 


tFarmers & Merchants Bank of Ida 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. J. 
Scheid, correspondent) 


MINNESOTA 
Ely 
*tSecurity State Bank 


- Frank Jenko and Thos. J. Carey, cor- 
respondents) 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Armour 

State Bank of Armour 

(Capital $25,000. Paul F. Weisser, 
M. F. Patton, G. Fredericks, W. R. 
Danforth, Mitchell, South Dakota, 
organizers) 

TEXAS 

Mabank - 

*Security State Bank 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus 25,000. 


Charter granted July 9, 1937) 


FDIC Changes 


Since First 1937 Rand MC Nally 
Bankers Directory 


ALABAMA 


Sheffield—The Sheffield National Bank 
CCC CCK OCC COE CH CCCE CEO CK esCC ESS elete 
ARIZONA 
Douglas—The First National Bank of 
DOUBIES cccciccccecccsccccesecs Delete 
ARKANSAS 
Ozark—Bank of Ozark.......... — sO 
CALIFORNIA 
Calexico—The First Central National 
WOM i cccocescnsssaccccesecaacac Delete 
Covina—Covina Valley Savings Bank 
Cee hethdbueccdskdeadsadhsadaweann Delete 
Covina—The First National Bank of 
Cec cuceedencndsasucnsscuas Delete 
Downey—The Los Nietos Valley Bank 
tans pacdnaeeéhoadonsaneddaadaaa Delete 
Fontana—The First National Bank of 
WON co cadeudcessucccascanent Delete 
Glendora—The First National Bank of 
CUM, on aa hetuckecesvadeceant Delete 
Glendora—The First Savings Bank of 
CN. nck undesegansodeuaaanee Delete 
Lindsay—The Lindsay Savings Bank 
O4tbdbbeesesbsdeedaedesaumaensns Delete 
Modesto—Modesto Trust & Savings Bank 
$60.008666n0 cuseddenueceeoudetaant Delete 
Santa Cruz—County First Savings Bank 
Of Bamte Cres. cc cccccccccecacses Add 
Santa Cruz—Santa Cruz Bank of_Sav- 
IMGD GORE LGM se cc ccccccceses - Delete 


To City—The Temple City “National 
Temple City—The Temple National ‘Bank 
Delete 


eee ee 


COLORADO 

Golden—The First National 
CHORE 6 cc tc decaccsccacevcucacuads 

Hot Sulphur Springs—First State Bank 

of Sulphur Springs ............ Delete. 

Ordway—The Ordway State Bank Delete 

Westcliffe—The Westcliffe State Bank 


Bank in 
Add 


Perrvrrrrrrerire rr ee te Delete 
CONNECTICUT 
Fairfield—The Fairfield Trust Company 
Venéeeeéedecenseedetdadeeeecenes Delete 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale—The Barnett National 
Bank of Fort Lauderdale......... Add 


Fort Myers—The Morris Plan Bank of 

WE MNO oc, 60.054 ceneadenectul Add 
Miami—Miami Industrial Bank...... Add 
Starke—Florida Bank at Starke.... 
Tampa—Latin Anierican Bank of Ybor 


CRON, vacndecsenadedadseeateeceas Delete 
Tampa—The Broadway National Bank 
fT Seen rr eee Add 
West Palm Beach—Central Farmers 
FOUN Ci wiccnccacecesctaceeaks Delete 
West Palm Beach—Florida Bank & Trust 
GO. ceccsdceaceucentedceseeensaees Add 
GEORGIA 
Americus—Citizens Bank of Amertoss 
Blakely—The ‘First National Bank of 
WE ndteccentedagcdaveccens Delete 
Blakely-——First State Bank of a 
Dawson—Bank of Dawson.......... Aga 


(Erroneously reported discontinued as 
a@ member) 
Fort Gaines—Fort Gaines Banking SS 


Summerville—Chatooga County — 

Cece ereeseeeereesesseesresseseseosece elete 

Thomasville—Bank of Thomas os 
ILLINOIS 

Berwyn—The Berwyn National wr 


Chicago—I-C Bank and Trust Co. Delete 


bar ha I-C National Bank of 
CURIE occ cewcanactadase eauknanes Add 
Chicago— Merchandise Bank & Trust Co. 
scheeecadaedsakonngeedesacecuded Delete 
575 





Chicago—Merchandise National Bank of 
Chicago Add 

Eureka—Farmers State Bank... 

Eureka—State Bank of Eureka,. 

Grayville—The Farmers National Bank 
of Grayville 

Grayville—The Peoples National Bank 
of Grayville Add 

Harrisburg—First Trust & Savings Bank 
of Harrisburg Delete 

— Harrisburg National 
eee err Add 

Sierrin ‘The Bank of Herrin 

London Mills—The State Bank of Lon- 
don Mills 

Rio—Rio State Bank 

Taylor Ridge—State 
Ridge 


Bank of Taylor 


Delete 


INDIANA 
Hammond—tThe Calumet National Bank 
of Hammond Add 
Hammond—Calumet State Bank. 
La Fontaine—La Fontaine Bank.... 
Marion—South Marion State 


Oaklandon—Oaklandon State Bank 
Oaklandon—The Oaklandon State we 


Romney—The Romney Bank 

Warsaw—First National Bank of War- 
saw Add 

West College Corner—(P. O. College 
Corner, Ohio)—Farmers State — 


Mount Ayr—Mount Ayr State Bank 


Red Oak—Red Oak Trust & Savings 
k Delete 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—Security maionnt eee 
elete 
Black Wolf—Black Wolf State —. 


Conway Springs—The State Bank of 
Conway Springs A 
Dighton—The Exchange 


Dover—Dover State Bank 

Garden Plain—The State Bank of Gar- 
den Plain Add 

Holton—The Kansas State Bank in — 


Hugoton—The First National Bank of 
Hugoton Delete 

Onaga—The Onaga State Bank...Delete 

Ransom—tThe First State Bank 


KENTUCKY 
Columbus—Bank of Columbus... 
Cumberland—The Guaranty 

Bank 
Ghent—Ghent Deposit. Bank 
Sturgis—Bank of Sturgis 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge—Fidelity Bank & Trust 
Company 
Denham Springs—Amite 


.Delete 
Deposit 
Add 


Delete 


Bank 
Delete 


Phillips—The Phillips National 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Franklin—The Franklin National Bank 
Delete 


MICHIGAN 
Buchanan—Galien-Buchanan State Bank 


Bank 
Marcellus—The State Bank of Marcellus 
Delete 
White Pigeon—Farmers Savings Bank 
of White Pigeon 


MINNESOTA 
Minneota—The Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank of Minneota....Delete 
Minneota—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank of Minneota Add 


MISSISSIPPI 
Merigold—Merigold Bank 


MISSOURI 
Anutt—Bank of Anutt 
Bucklin—The Citizens Bank 
Carrollton—Carroll 


Eureka—Bank of Eureka .. Delete 

Hardin—Hardin Trust Co 
Higginsville—American Bank ....Delete 
Kansas City—East Side Bank of Com- 
merce Delete 
Lincoln—Peoples Bank of Lincoln. Delete 
Oak Hill—Bank of Oak Hill Delete 
Olean—Miller County Exchange mo 5 
elete 


MONTANA 
Bainville—Farmers State Bank of Bain- 


ville 
Ismay—The First Bank of 


Delete 


National 


NEBRASKA 
Eustis—The Pioneer Bank 
ee ee Farmers State Bank 


NEVADA 
Battle Mountain—Battle een hee 
Bank Add 


NEW JERSEY 


North Bergen—North Bergen 
Company 

Rockaway—First 
Rockaway 


Trust 


NEW YORK 


Brockport—Brockport National a 
elete 
Fayetteville—Fayetteville Commercial 
Bank Delete 
Green Island—The Green. Island Bank 
Delete 

Hempstead—The Second National Bank 
of Hempstead Delete 
Hempstead—The Second National Bank 
and Trust Company of —a 


Horseheads—The First National 
of Horseheads 
New York—J. Henry Schroder Trust Co. 


Delete 
New York—Schroder Trust Co... 


. Add 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Bakersville—The Merchants & Farmers 

Bank Delete 

Bank 

Delete 

ee Bank & Trust Com- 

pan Add 

perhaas-- Barham Loan & Trust Com- 
pany 

—- Wilkesboro—Deposit & Savings 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Sr First National Bank of 


Delete 


A 
Cavalier—Merchants & Farmers =< 


of Cavalier 
Cavalier—Merchants National we ot : 
elete 
Churchs Ferry—First National Bank. 
Delete 
Fordville—The Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank Delete 
Forest ecole River State Bank 
Delete 


Horace—Burrell State Bank 
Noonan—First International Bank. Delete 
Park River—The First National Bank = 
ete 
Park River—The First State Bank of 
Park River Add 
Southwest Fargo (West gl P. Ona 
Bank of Southwest Fargo.. Add 


OHTO 


Chardon—Central National 
Chardon 


Bank of 
Lynchburg—The y mI 


ie: Delete 
Farmers Exchange 
Add 


OKLAHOMA 


Atoka—The Atoka State Bank 
Wetumka—American National wage in 


Wewoka—First 
Wewoka 


OREGON 


Klamath Falls—The First National Bank 
of Klamath Falls Delete 
Lakeview—Bank of Lakeview....Delete 
Marshfield—The First National Bank of 
Coos Bay at Marshfield Delete 


Merrill—The 
Merrill 


First National Bank gq 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Boyertown—The National Bank ar 
Trust Co. of Boyertown Delet 
Boyertown—The National Bank of Boys 


Ad 
Latrobe—The Latrobe Bank & Trust 
Company Delet 
Mahanoy City—The First National Bank 
of Mahanoy City _— 
Nanticoke—Peopies 
Nanticoke—Peoples Savings & Trust ry 
Delete 
New Freedom—First National Bank ip 
New Freedom Delete 
Sipesville—The First National Bank of 
Sipesville.....cccccccces -Del 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dillon—Anderson Brothers Bankers. Add 
Johnston—The Johnston Bank... Delete 
Johnston—Ridge Banking Add 
Ward—tThe Bank of Ward Delete 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Akaska—Akaska State Bank Delete 
Corsica—Farmers State Bank ...Delet 
Lebanon—The Citizens State Bank o 
Delete 
Bank of 
Delete 
- Delete 
Savings 
nk Delete 
Whitewood—Whitewood Banking Com- 
Delete 


Pukwana—tThe First National 
Pukwana 

St. Onge—St. Onge State Bank... 

~ Falls—Corn Exchange 


TENNESSEE 
Robbins—Robbins Bank & Trust Co..... 


e 
Smyrna—Smyrna Bank & Trust Co 
Delete 


Arlington—First State Bank 
Boyd—Continental State Bank of Boyd 
Add 


eee State Bank & Trust Co, 


Corpus 
Trust 


Kalb 
De Kalb—State Bank of De Kalb. 
Gainesville—The First State Bank. “Add 
Greenville—Citizens State of 
Greenville elet 
Greenville—The Citizens National Ban : 
of Greenville.. 
Laredo—Union National Bank of Larede 


Laredo—Union State Bank & Trust of 
Laredo 

Lytle—The Lytle State Bank A 

Mission—First National Bank of Mission 


Mission—The First National 
Mission 
Monahans—First State Bank 
Nixon—The Nixon National Rank. Delet 
South San Antonio—First State Bank 
of South San Antonio 
Spur—Spur Security Bank 


VIRGINIA 


Charles—Farmers & ent 


WASHINGTON 
Bremerton—Citizens Bank of arene 
ele 


Ellensburg—The Farmers Bank..Delet 
Hoquiam—The Bank of Hoquiam. Dele 
Kent—The First National Bank of Ken 
Delet 
Delet 
. Deleti 

Ban 


Rosalia—Bank of Rosalia....... 
Seattle—Tower Savings Bank... 
Vancouver—Vancouver National 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Adrian—Bank of Adrian... e 
Buckhannon—Adrian Buckhannon Ban 


Elizabeth—Wirt County Bank 
Franklin—Pendleton County Bank..Ad 
Griffithsville—The Oil Field Nation 
Bank of Griffithsville Delet 
Se and eb ES: Bae 


WISCONSIN 
Coloma—Coloma State Bank 
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